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The Proper Functions of 
Boards of Education Frank v. wright, pn: 


There are a few functions of boards of 
education which have been mentioned so 
long and often that they have become trite 
or hackneyed. 

Three such functions are: 

1. The first and most important func- 
tion of any board of education is the 
selection of the most capable, well-trained 
superintendent it is possible to secure. 

2. The board of education is a legislative 
or policy-making body; the carrying out 
of these policies is the duty of the superin- 
tendent and his officers. 

3. All actions of the board should have 
as their ultimate objective the promotion 
of the educational interests of boys and 
girls. 

When these and other functions of boards 
of education are carefully analyzed, some 
of the triteness disappears. 


Some First Duties 


It is probably true that the 
most important function of a 
board of education is the selection 
of a real educational leader as 
superintendent, but it may not be 
the first function. It is important 
that even before a member is 
elected to a board that he study 
his duties and improve his qualifi- 
cations for membership on that 
board. Then, too, after election, 
one of the first duties of the board 
and the superintendent is to assist 
in the education of the new mem- 
ber. Discovering how to proceed 
in the selection of a superintend- 
ent is an important function of a 
board. For instance, it is entirely 
possible that a board may realize 
that it is incapable of selecting 
the type of superintendent needed, 
and will decide to place the selec- 
tion of a list of candidates in the 
hands of persons more capable of 
the selection than are members 
of the board. Whether a board 
expects a vacancy in the super- 


‘Head of Department of Education, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


intendency or not, it should have eligible 
candidates in mind. 

In the selection of a superintendent much 
responsibility is placed on a group of lay- 
men. They must know something of the 
characteristics of the outstanding educa- 
tional leader. They must know a great 
deal about their community and _ their 
schools — more than most board members 
know — in order to select the best man for 
this particular position. 

As indicated elsewhere, the superintend- 
ent should demonstrate a comprehensive 
philosophy of education, a broad _ back- 
ground of culture, distinctive personality, 
some success as a speaker, friendliness, a 
sense of humor, decisiveness, diplomacy in 
his public relations, and democracy in his 
educational leadership, seeking counsel with 
his board, teachers, and the public. He 
should not expect the board or the person- 
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nel to be wholly dependent on him since 
he will not always be with the one school 
system.” 

It is evident that the function of select- 
ing such a superintendent of schools by a 
board of education involves much more 
than a trite statement of that function. 

The second somewhat hackneyed state- 
ment of board function to be considered is 
that “the board of education is a legislative 
or policy-making body; the carrying out of 
these policies is the duty of the superin- 
tendent and his officers.” It would seem 
that the board of education is more than a 
legislative body; it is also a somewhat 
judicial body. At any rate, it must evalu- 
ate individuals and activities. At this point 
there is probably some difference of opinion 
between the superintendent and members 
of the board. 


Board Judgment of 
Superintendent 

The superintendent might say 
and often properly so — that it 
is not the function of the board 
to evaluate the administrative and 
teaching personnel nor the edu- 
cational materials and activities 
provided for the schools. It should 
be understood that whether or 
not members of the board are 
capable of evaluating, they will 
nevertheless pass judgment on 
individuals and activities related 
to the schools. This, no doubt, is 
the reason that boards of edu- 
cation have been accused of 
“harmful interference with school 
operations,” of being the “chief 
obstacles to educational progress,” 
and of frequently standing be- 
tween expert administrators and 
the public without adequately 
representing either.” 

If, as one authority believes the 
school board today “tends to attract 


high-minded successful business and- 
professional men and women” who 





“Frank L. Wright, “‘The Superintendent and 
* the Board of Education,”’ American Scnoot 
Hinsey Board JourNAL, September, 1937, p. 21. 
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are “interested in civic and educational welfare” 
and that the board “represents the highest type 
of local government yet developed in a democ- 
racy,” one ought to be willing and anxious to 
have his work evaluated by such persons. His 
work must be evaluated at least every three years 
when a contract is renewed, and should be care- 
fully evaluated much more frequently than it is. 
The board should be able to judge the superin- 
tendent and his work through incidental reports 
or from inquiry. How he is regarded in the com- 
munity, his reputation among his colleagues and 
among other leaders in the educational world, 
his service to the community, the attitude of 
teachers and children toward him, his general 
training, his standards of conduct, his ability to 
inspire confidence, all are matters for board 
consideration.* 


The third more or less trite statement 
of board function is “all actions of the 
board should have as their ultimate ob- 
jective the promotion of the educational 
interests of boys and girls.”” The applica- 
tion of this function would mean the 
stifling of political and personal popularity 
and interests. Desire to favor friends in 
the selection of teachers, in the purchase 
of equipment or merchandise, or in any 
such matter, should never actuate any 
board member in the performance of his 
duties. The punishment of or “getting 
even” with any person at the expense of 
the persons being educated in the com- 
munity simply has no place in professional 
thinking. In promoting the educational 
interests of boys and girls, the board will 
support the superintendent in his attempts 
to protect the schools from exploitation by 
every agency under the sun —it may be 
at the present time in the name of defense. 


Major Policies for Board Decision 


Any board of education which conscien- 
tiously attempts to promote the educational 
interests of boys and girls and those adults 
who are being educated in the community, 
must deal with general policies and major 
issues and not with details which can better 
be cared for by the professional staff. Cer- 
tainly nothing can be more unwise than 
for a board of education to allow itself to 
be jockeyed into a position where it must 
treat each case arising in the school sys- 
tem — such as determining the school each 
child shall attend, considering complaints 
registered against a janitor or a teacher, 
giving groups permission to use school 
buildings, questioning the superintendent’s 
nominations of personnel, etc. 

The difficulty is that the dealing with 
one detail by a board leads to other de- 
tails and will finally result in continual 
interference with the superintendent and 
his staff in the performance of their pro- 
fessional duties. It may actually result in 
the board members making it their business 
to select or at least to determine the school 
personnel, a duty which clearly does not 
belong to them. 

The discovery, nomination, and recom- 
mendation of all personnel with suggested 
salaries is one of the clearly recognized 


‘Frank L. Wright, “Development of Democratic Living 
Through Cooperative Administration,’’ American ScHoor 
Boarp JowrNaL, June, 1938, p. 18. 
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responsibilities of the superintendent. Since 
the principal and supervisor are partially 
responsible for the teaching personnel, 
naturally the superintendent should con- 
sult with these persons. Since it is the 
superintendent, however, who is held ac- 
countable to the board for the success or 
failure of any activity of the school, the 
final selection of personnel should rest 
with him. It is the function of the board to 
formulate policies regarding minimum 
qualifications, marital limitations if any, 
experience required, and ranges of salaries 
to be paid, and then approve or disapprove 
the superintendent’s nominations. 

It is important that board members and 
members of the personnel staff — yes, even 
people in the community — understand the 
duties of each person connected with the 
schools, and something of the policies of 
the board. Seldom does the recently elected 
board member have any guide for the 
duties he should perform or the policies he 
should follow. Frequently the only way 
one can discover board policies, qualifica- 
tions, salary schedule, and tenure of teach- 
ers, status of married teachers, the use of 
school buildings, etc., is to read the minutes 
of the board for months and years past. 


A Code to Express Policies 


One of the best means of acquainting 
each person concerned with board policies, 
the duties of the board, and the personal 
staff is through an administrative code 
setting forth rules, regulations, and policies. 
This code should be prepared by the super- 
intendent and approved by the board. 


Contributions to the code should be sought 
from members of the board, from the administra- 
tive and teaching personnel, and from any other 
source which may have any contribution to make. 
Each superintendent before election should be 
invited by the board to suggest any revision in 
the code which he deems advisable. Each new 
member of the board should be expected to read 
the code and make suggestions for revision.‘ 

Among other things, this code might well 
define policies regarding: 

The organization of the board of educa- 
tion and the duties of each officer. 

The powers and duties of the superin- 
tendent of schools and other members of 
the staff. 

Nature of reports to the board from the 
superintendent and other members of the 
staff concerning progress in the school 
system. 

Provision for nonresident and special 
students — special services. 

Teacher selection, training, salaries, pro- 
motion, demotion, and retirement. 

Maintenance and beautification of school 
buildings and grounds. 

The preparation and expenditure of the 
budget; the purchase of supplies. 

Courses of study, textbooks, library 
facilities, guidance activities. 

Interpretation of the schools to the pub- 
lic through various forms of publicity. 


‘Frank L. Wright, “The Superintendent and the Board 
of Education,”’ Amertcan ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, Septem- 
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This code or listing of board policies 
should indicate clearly the organization of 
the board, list the committees if any, de- 
fine the powers and duties of the various 
members of the board, clarify the duties 
of the superintendent and his relation to 
the board. It should make clear whether 
the secretary of the board is to be the 
superintendent’s secretary, whether the 
business manager is to be responsible to the 
superintendent, etc. Although such a code 
may not include any such statement, there 
should be a clear understanding that it is 
the duty of the superintendent and the 
president of the board to plan how to 
utilize the experience of each member of 
the board to the best advantage of the 
schools. 

It is an important and proper function 
of the board to have written or verbal 
teports from the superintendent or from 
any member of the staff on results of the 
administration of the board’s policies. 


The board should expect of the superintendent 
frequent reports on the achievements of the 
educational program in the various school units, 
elementary, secondary, and adult. Opportunities 
for vocational information and guidance, pro- 
vision for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped, anticipated changes in courses of study, 
the program of physical education, the teaching 
personnel, the conditions of buildings and 
grounds, with suggestions for improvement in 
maintenance, financial condition of the district, 
indicating unexpected expenditures, reduction or 
expansion needs, and plans for interpreting the 
schools to the public should be considered. Such 
reports should be substituted for the reports and 
activities of standing committees. Any member 
of the board should feel free to ask for informa- 
tion on any phase of the work of the school. 
The superintendent should be ready with or will- 
ing to secure information for the board as a 
whole or for any member of the board. He 
should neither expect nor desire the board to 
take action without knowledge and time for 
consideration. Board members cannot justify any 
action merely on the basis that the superintend- 
ent recommended it.° 


Teachers and the Board 


Although the superintendent should have 
power to nominate and recommend all 
employees of the board and to assign and 
transfer, it is the function of the board 
to establish policies — such as formulating 
a salary schedule, determining whether 
married women are to be employed, 
whether experience will be demanded, at 
what age the person is to be retired, etc. 

The salary schedule so far as possible 
should be based on teacher efficiency rather 
than on whether one may teach in the 
elementary or the secondary school. Nat- 
urally the schedule should be as high as 
possible without consuming such a large 
proportion of the budget that teacher effi- 
ciency is materially affected because of 
lack of equipment, working materials, li- 
brary books, etc. 

Some plan of retirement also should be 
formulated, even though the retirement 
pay may be little or nothing. Careful con- 
sideration should be given to the possibility 
of partial retirement of teachers who have 


Ibid., p. 21 
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reached a point of decline from their peak 
of efficiency and of the employment of 
assistants — young teachers just out of 
college. In several systems this plan of 
internship is preferred to the requirement 
of experience in other schools, in which 
the experience may have been secured 
under very unfavorable conditions. 

If teachers are to be retired gradually, 
perhaps the superintendent should be 
treated similarly. It seems certain that if 
the teacher’s efficiency wanes with age, so 
might the efficiency of the superintendent 
and members of the board. It is highly 
important that these officers as well as 
teachers should have the interest of the 
schools so much at heart that they would 
willingly retire in favor of more energetic, 
effective leadership. Perhaps the board 
should have a tentative understanding that 
membership on the board should be limited 
to a certain number of years, since “‘it’s a 
tragedy of life that we get old too soon and 
wise too late.” 


Interpreting Schools to Community 


An important function of any board is to 
acquaint the citizens, the owners of the 
school, with their holdings, and to seek 
their counsel. Men and women elected to 
the school board should consider themselves 
representatives of all the people — not one 
group, even the group to whom they may 
owe their election. Even minority groups 
deserve to receive consideration. Not that 
the board should try to satisfy every 
chronic objector, but without acquaintance 
with the opinion of the electorate, decisions 
cannot be made intelligently. The people 
have a right to know board actions and 
decisions, but they probably should not be 
made acquainted with the individual opin- 
ions of the members. Certainly any discus- 
sion by board members outside the board 
in opposition to board action should be 
guarded, if not entirely omitted. A good 
sport will take the decision of the board 
without quibbling. 


It is well then to discover what the parents 
desire to know about the school and give them 
that information through the newspapers or 
through someone authorized to speak for the 
board. . . . Bulletins, student publications, 
plays, commencement programs, school exhibits 
and demonstrations, athletic events, alumni asso- 
ciations, teachers and pupils are all important 
means of keeping the public informed. Positively 
nothing can take the place of good teaching as 
a medium for advertising the schools.° 


It is not only the function but the duty 
of boards of education to provide as 
efficient a school system as possible and 
as economically as is practicable. It is 
probable that boards should give much 
more attention to economy this year than 
they have given for many years. This atten- 
tion to economy, however, should be given 
with careful appraisal of the entire program 


*Frank L. Wright, “Development of Democratic Living 
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in terms of its value to the community and 
to the nation. 


Thus far we have discussed the following 
functions of boards of education: 


Twelve Important Functions 


1. The selection of a capable executive. 
The characteristics which a board should 
look for in a superintendent were pointed 
out. 

2. Improvement of one’s qualifications for 
membership on the board and willingness to 
assist in the education of new members. 

3. The formulation of policies in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people and com- 
munity needs. 

4. To act not only as a legislative body 
but to have as one of its important functions 
the evaluation of the work of the staff as to 
service rendered. 

5. To discover persons of ability on the 
board and capitalize on the service they can 
render. 

6. To make certain that all actions pro- 
mote the educational interests of boys and 
girls and other persons in the community. 

7. Limit actions to major issues and gen- 
eral policies and trust the professional staff 
to handle details. The superintendent is to 
be held responsible for selection of the per- 
sonnel. 

8. The approval of an administrative code 
prepared by the superintendent setting forth 
rules, regulations, and policies of the board. 
This code should deal with powers and 
duties of various members of the board and 
of the teaching personnel, policies relating 
to maintenance of buildings and grounds, 
courses of study, publicity, etc. One prob- 
lem with which it probably would not deal, 
but one which is important is the selection 
of prospective members of the board. Every 
board should give attention to the discovery 
of persons qualified for large contributions 
on the board. Another problem which may 
not be considered in the code but which 
might prove important is that of having a 
list of candidates for the superintendency 
in case a vacancy occurs. 

9. The board should request reports of the 
superintendent and through him other mem- 
bers of the staff on progress of the schools 
and professional growth of the personnel. 

10. The board should determine policies 
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relating to salaries, contracts, retirement, 
etc., for the entire personnel. 

11. One of the very important board func- 
tions is to seek the counsel and cooperation 
of the citizens of the community and to 
keep them acquainted with the workings of 
the schools. 


12. Possibly the most important function 
of boards is to plan carefully a program of 
growth for themselves and to study how to 
utilize the abilities of each member for the 
good of the schools. 

In order to know the functions of boards 
it might be well to close with a brief dis- 
cussion of the qualifications of the effective 
board member, for it would be difficult 
for a poor board member to perform proper 
functions. Regardless of any statement of 
functions, those actually performed de- 
pend on the type of persons composing the 
board. 


The Effective Board Member 


The effective board member has a good 
understanding of current problems, social, 
economic, and particularly educational. He 
has sufficient knowledge of school affairs 
that he is able to judge satisfactorily the 
school employees; to study and judge 
intelligently school reports; to interpret the 
schools to the public, and to influence 
sentiment in favor of the schools. He is 
capable of and uses good business judg- 
ment regarding school finances; takes re- 
sponsibility willingly yet does not assume 
excessive authority; is thoroughly honest 
and democratic; is free from undesirable 
religious and political affiliations; is so 
willing and anxious to learn that he 
utilizes available facilities for improving 
himself; is intelligently progressive and 
has a real desire to be of public service. 

Carefully selected board members with 
the qualifications listed above ought to be 
capable of performing the proper functions 
of an efficient board of education as pre- 
viously enumerated. 





— Photo., Ellis O. Hinsey. 











Shall We Have a Status, Deliberative, or 
Implementative Study of Our Schools? 


The board of education of the local com- 
munity may be confronted many times with 
the question as to whether or not it should 
authorize a survey of the educational sys- 
tem or of parts of it and provide funds for 
carrying out the study. The issue arises 
as a result of various factors and forces. 
The board of education is sometimes com- 
pelled to think through this matter be- 
cause of the pressure of groups which are 
dissatisfied with some of the services offered 
by the school. More often, questions of 
policy come before the board which it 
feels unable to answer without further 
facts and enlightenment. In some instances 
the board members are dissatisfied with 
existing conditions and yet know not which 
direction to point their efforts to effect 
improvement. The superintendent of 
schools may recommend a survey in order 
that various issues or problems may be 
clarified or in order that he may have 
expert help in mapping plans for the 
improvement and development of the edu- 
cational system. Whatever the deciding ele- 
ment, recent decades have witnessed 
numbers of boards of education turning 
toward the survey as an instrument for 
meeting problems better. Since this practice 
will doubtless continue and has unquestion- 
ably contributed much to the improvement: 
of education, it is in order to question the 
purposes of the survey and the type or 
types of survey that might be utilized, 
with some consideration of the outcomes 
which may be anticipated in the case of 
each. 


What Is a School Survey? 

To survey means to inspect and to get 
an overview through attentive, scientific 
analysis and synthesis. According to Ayres, 
“Tt aims to place before the citizens a pic- 
ture of their schools; a picture so accurate 
that it cannot mislead, so simple that it 
cannot be misunderstood, and so significant 
that it cannot be disregarded.’” In a some- 
what similar vein Harrison stated that a 
survey is “a cooperative undertaking which 
applies scientific method to the study and 
treatment of current related social prob- 
lems and conditions having definite geo- 
graphical limits and bearings, plus such a 
spreading of its facts, conclusions, and 
recommendations as will make them, as 
far as possible, the common knowledge 
of the community and a force for intelli- 





“Assistant Professor of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

lAyres, L. P., “A Survey of School Surveys,’ Report 
of the Second Annual Conference of Educational Measure 
ments, Indiana University, 1915, p. 176 


Theodore L. Reller* 
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gent co-ordinated action.” From these 
expressions it can be seen that the survey 
involves the application of the scientific 
method in collecting data, analyzing data, 
and formulating hypotheses which suggest 
or outline a solution or solutions to the 
issues found. These definitions also em- 
phasize the problem of translating the 
survey into action through bringing it 
sharply to the attention of the people of 
the community and in such manner as to 
make action inevitable. It is especially in 
this area that the board of education needs 
to give consideration to the type of survey 
or study which it desires. The action re- 
sulting from many surveys is disturbingly 
slow in coming. 

In the discussion of types which follows 
it is assumed that the survey is to be done, 
directed by, or at least participated in, by 
outside experienced generalists or highly 
specialized experts in one or more of the 
techniques involved in surveying. The fol- 
lowing statement is thus limited to studies 
involving personnel outside of the local 
educational system. This is not meant to 
suggest that self-surveys are not desirable. 
In many instances they need to be carried 
on. The considerations which follow, how- 
ever, are directed toward boards of edu- 
cation which have decided that they must 
secure some assistance from outside either 
because the local staff is overburdened 
with its regular duties, lacks essential 
experience and training, or is believed to be 
unable to face the problems with sufficient 
objectivity. 

The types of surveys which will be con- 
sidered are the status study, the delibera- 
tive study, and that type of study which 
has developed largely in the past decade 
which is known by a “barbarous but handy 
word,” namely, the implementative study. 
The most fundamental difference between 
these types of studies is the degree to 
which they go in determining just what 
the facts and conditions are and in trans- 
lating conclusions arrived at into action. 
Akin to this difference is the matter of 
required participation by local personnel. 
There may be participation by local per- 
sonnel in the case of each of these types of 
studies. There must be participation by 
local personnel in at least one of them. It is 
assumed that a relationship may be found 
to exist between degree of local personnel 
participation and resulting action. 

“Harrison, Shelby M The Social Survey: The Idea 
Defined and Its Development Traced, Russell Sage Founda 
tion, 1931, p. 20 

‘Havighurst, Robert J., and Rhind, Flora M., The 


Program in General Education,’’ General Education Board, 
Annual Report, 1940, p. 19 
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Presenting Facts Through Status Studies 

The status study is one which is limited 
to the collection and organization of facts 
which present a clear picture of actualities. 
These facts should be so presented as to 
reveal actual and relative direction, posi- 
tion, extent, quantity, form, condition or 
quality, and tendency. This type of study 
may present a picture of startling condi 
tions demanding action but the extent of 
activity in which it engages to produce 
action is shocking people. The assumption 
is that the presentation of facts is all that 
is needed. This type of study will not lead 
to disappointment if the community has 
sufficient leadership ability and a people 
willing and able to secure action when the 
facts are known. There are some situations 
in which this type of study is highly 
necessary. This is not likely to be true, 
however, of any well-organized and well- 
administered school system. In such a 
system the facts are known. This type of 
study is in some instances justifiable in 
the case of poorly developed systems of 
education in which drastic action is con- 
templated. It sometimes is essential in an 
undeveloped situation in which vital admin- 
istration is going to be brought to bear to 
meet more adequately the educational 
problems. 

In any school system a status study may 
be desirable in regard to the fringes of 
the educational service, those areas about 
which there has been no definition of re- 
sponsibility — and concerning which there 
has consequently been no agency estab- 
lished to collect the facts, no policy estab- 
lished, and little public expression as to 
policy which would be favored. Mere status 
studies of the condition of out-of-school 
youth a few years ago stimulated some 
action. Similar studies on the extent to 
which the defects revealed through the 
physical examinations in the school are 
not remedied in many communities might 
lead to action. The status study is some- 
times favored because it is merely a state- 
ment of facts which are to be the basis 
of proposals for action formulated by the 
people. In these instances the surveyor is 
looked upon as is the historian who is 
expected to present facts only and not to 
interpret them. This, of course, raises the 
question as to whether or not the surveyor 
(or historian) is the best person to push 
beyond the facts and in light of them to 
formulate hypotheses as to the meaning 
of the facts and the most sound solution to 
the problems. The answer to this question 
is to be found in the local situation. It 
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depends upon the purpose of the survey in 
the community and upon the community 
itself. It is, of course, true that if the 
survey goes beyond mere fact finding and 
reporting, the place where a presentation 
of facts stops and recommendation begins 
should be clearly marked. This will make 
possible a consideration of the facts and 
of the proposed recommendations sepa- 
rately and together as is desired. This is 
imperative since the facts should be clear], 
established but whether or not the recom- 
mendations are the best answer for the 
particular situation is not as easy to estab- 
lish. Some of the recommendations may 
not fit the given situation or satisfy the 
people of the community. They should 
stimulate the community and board of 
education to action but they are not a 
substitute for thorough study and thought 
and decisive, satisfying action. The respon- 
sibility for thought and action must remain 
with the board of education and the people 
of the community. As the study tends to 
shift in emphasis from facts only, and 
this may be a matter of degree rather than 
an either-or situation, it would tend to be 
classified better not as a status study but 
rather as a deliberative one. 


Conducting Deliberative Studies 

The deliberative study is one for which 
surveyors have been selected, not only to 
collect facts and analyze and present them, 
but also because they are believed to be 
leaders in the respective fields with the 
ability to propose sound solutions to the 
problems. This type of study emphasizes 
the recommendations and offers a plan of 
action. It may be carried on entirely by 
others than the local personnel, or it may 
be carried on under the leadership of an 
outside director with the assistance of local 
personnel and outsiders. Local personnel 
may be less able to participate in it effec- 
tively than in a status study for it calls for 
considerably more experience and knowl- 
edge. On the other hand, it is far more 
necessary that local personnel participate 
in it than in the status study. In the 
Status study the facts can be collected, 
analyzed, and organized in a way that 
scarcely permits room for various inter- 
pretations and, further, the study does not 
propose any way of meeting the need. In 
the deliberative study, on the other hand, 
there is much opinion in back of the 
proposed recommendations in addition to 
the facts. The opinions of the outside 
surveyors may be based upon experience 
in a rather different situation with different 
local personnel to carry out recommenda- 
tions and therefore may be wide of the 
mark. Jf local personnel is involved 
throughout the survey, and if the con- 
clusions and more especially the recom- 
mendations arrived at are the result of 
group thinking, they are much more likely 
to become operative. 

An outstanding weakness of many sur- 
veys has been their failure to take into con- 
sideration the local personnel especially the 
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Graduates of 1942 — ready and prepared to face a war-torn world 
with confidence in the American way of government and life. 


Photo., Geo. A. Smith 


leadership of such personnel. The recom- 
mendations may be excellent per se, and 
vet may be of little value in the given 
situation. Recommendations may be _ in- 
terpreted, in fact may mean very different 
things, to the local personnel from the 
meanings which the surveyors had in mind. 
This can be avoided most easily by having 
the local personnel participate actively in 
the formulation of the plans. This process 
will also have a very valuable contribution 
to make to the outside surveyors and will 
cause the recommendations more likely to 
be adapted to the situation in question. 

Of course, it may be argued that in some 
instances the purpose of the survey is 
to secure a change in personnel and that, 
therefore, it would not be practical to have 
local personnel participate. That is true. 
However, it is the belief of the writer that 
board members with more courage, who 
would keep the interests of the children 
uppermost in mind, could reach the decision 


Supervising Principal, Quarryville, Pa., High School 


to change the personnel just as well in 
most cases without a survey. Then, the 
survey might follow with the new personnel 
or the old personnel, if continued, co- 
operating and learning through it. Surely 
even a new administrator does not want a 
plan worked out by someone else handed 
to him for execution. If he is to be the 
educational leader, it should be his respon- 
sibility to play a major part in the shaping 
of said plan. He may need help — and the 
furnishing of such help would be the 
contribution of the survey. 


Learning Through Planning 


It needs to be kept in mind that much 
learning comes through doing and that the 
planning or participating in the planning 
for an educational system constitutes a 
major educational experience of the local 
school administrator. It needs also to be 
remembered .that it is exceedingly difficult 
to take a program planned by someone 
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else and to lead in translating it into action. 
Suggestions can be made and received, but 
if the local man is going to be the leader 
of the enterprise, he needs to have the 
responsibility of determining where he is 
leading. It is generally recognized today 
that a teacher cannot teach as effectively 
by largely using materials someone else 
has prepared as she can if she has de- 
veloped the materials herself. In the de- 
velopment of a plan she may use certain 
other materials, but it must be her plan 
and her fitting of materials into it if it is 
going to produce effective results. The 
administrator or leader in education in a 
community is a teacher. He, too, must 
prepare his own materials and win support 
of them by the board of education and 
the public. The administrator is not very 
likely to be able to translate significant 
recommendations into action unless he has 
gone through the process of developing 
them with sufficient thoroughness as to 
understand why the recommendations were 
made and to believe them sound. There is 
no opportunity to gain such insight equal 
to that afforded through participating in 
the study and deliberation leading to the 
formulation of the recommendations. 

A further shortcoming of the deliberative 
study is that it is based upon facts col- 
lected in the local situation and upon 
experiences in other situations and that it 
does not reach the point of actual experi- 
encing and experimenting in the situation 
at hand. The solution to the problem at 
hand can in last analysis be determined 
only through the process of solving it or 
attempting to do so. It is one thing to 
recommend and another, sometimes 
rather different, to attain the recommenda- 
tions. It is in this regard that the imple- 
mentative study has a definite superiority 
over the other types. 





Solving Problems Through Implementa- 
tive Studies 

In the implementative study, “such facts 
as are known and such recommendations as 
are available are used in an experimental 
attempt to produce actual changes in prac- 
tice." There are many facts available 
which suggest the desirablility of changes 
in practice. In any well-administered school 
system the facts have been collected and 
are readily available. Money should not 
be spent getting more facts or collecting 
the same ones again. In this type of survey 
the experts are brought in not to collect 
facts nor to write recommendations but 
rather to work with the local staff and to 
assist them in solving their problems. In 
many of our states it is known that a 
reasonably effective educational system 
cannot be developed until the local unit 
becomes large enough to be significant and 
vital with certain resources in money, 
people, and leadership. Further studies to 
show the tragic, chaotic, conditions now 
in existence appear unnecessary. Rather 


*Ibid., p. 20 
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leadership is necessary to work through 
the problem and assist in attaining the 
desired goals. In many of the secondary 
schools we have no program that can be 
called a guidance program. Little or no 
attention is given to the problem. No 
further survey is necessary to reveal this 
state of affairs. The local staff, however, 
needs assistance if it is to attain an effective 
solution to the problem. In many school 
districts, cost accounting, or even sound 
budgetary practice, is virtually unknown. 
Why conduct a study to reveal this lack 
and then merely recommend that these de- 
sirable practices be attained? In many 
of these schools the personnel who could, 
without assistance, attain these things, is 
lacking. Recommendations do not become 
practice unless there is someone present 
who sees the value of them, who believes 
them desirable, and who knows how to 
attain them. Increasingly in the field of 
education the lament is heard that research 
has indicated what effective practice is but 
that it is not being attained in the field at 
a rate which gives any satisfaction. This 
is the opportunity for the implementative 
study. 

The local administrator is cognizant of 
the major educational problems in_ his 
system. He realizes that more effective 
guidance work must be done. Therefore, 
he requests, and the board approves, of 
the employment of a student of the field 
and an expert in it to come into the system 
on a part-time basis for a period of a year 
or more to direct the development of a 
program. Teachers, principals, and other 
personnel now attack the problem and 
try out various plans to better meet it. 
They work on the problem with a common 
recognition of it. The expert offers sug- 
gestions in regard to various aspects of 
the work. Experiments are outlined and 
carried on under the leadership of the 
expert and local personnel. All local staff 
members ordinarily concerned with the 
problem participate in the experimentation 
or study. Outside expert and local personnel 
push on cooperatively as far as they can 
with the resources available or possibly they 
go to the board of education to secure funds 
to add some service, the value of which 
has been demonstrated by their work and 
study. Now the surveyor does not come in 
and make a recommendation and withdraw. 
He comes in to see the matter through. He 
is interested in seeing it through not in 
terms of previously formulated conclusions, 
but in light of local conditions and situa- 
tions including the local personnel. His 
broad experience and knowledge make it 
possible for him to contribute much. Yet 
that which is arrived at is the possession of 
the local school people. It represents their 
growth. It grows out of their problems and 
represents their solution. 


Growth of Personnel Effected 
This type of study is of value not only 
because of what it produces in connection 
with a specific problem in the year or two 
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while the work is being actively carried on 
under the direction of the outside expert. 
Perhaps its value is even greater in that it 
provides for the growth of people, gets 
them in the habit of growing through solv- 
ing problems of the educational enterprise 
and thus makes them immensely more 
valuable to the school, as teachers and in 
every other capacity. In every school today 
there are large resources of ability which 
are practically untapped. Growth will come 
only with opportunity. As is the personnel, 
so is the school. Efficiency demands that 
opportunity for growth be provided and 
that these resources be utilized. Democracy 
allows no choice. It holds this is imperative. 


A Challenge to School Administrators 


The board of education confronted with 
problems today, directing the educational 
policies in an institution, the personnel of 
which is becoming increasingly mature and 
capable, needs to give serious thought to 
the possibilities of utilizing the resources 
which it has immediately available. To use 
these resources more effectively may in- 
volve the introduction of some outside 
students and experts on a part-time basis 
to act as stimulators and leaders in regard 
to various problems. The cost of these 
experts is exceedingly small compared to 
the returns which can be anticipated. The 
costs can be saved many times over in 
the improvements effected and the con- 
sequently improved service for each dollar 
spent. In some instances the improved serv- 
ice can be secured for even fewer dollars. 
The implementative survey or study offers 
much promise in the difficult and increas- 
ingly required job of translating what is 
commonly recognized and established as 
sound practice into practice in the hundreds 
of schools and school systems of the coun- 
try. Here is a challenge to the local ad- 
ministrator to recommend the securing of 
such service and to the board of education 
to provide the funds necessary for employ- 
ing this instrument to improve the educa- 
tional system which they have accepted the 
responsibility of directing. The results will 
not be a volume of facts or recommenda- 
tions, however desirable they may be. 
Rather, there will be changes and improve- 
ments in the system along lines even more 
sound than recommendations which did 
not grow out of such a broad and sound 
base could be. The changes will grow out 
of thorough study and careful experimenta- 
tion. Let the results be brought to the 
people primarily through their participation 
in the effort to improve the conditions and 
through experiencing an improved educa- 
tional situation and secondly through the 
commonly recognized media of a program 
of social interpretation such as the press, 
addresses, discussions, the annual report, 
attractively prepared, or in a special report 
of the work under way or even in a report 
covering a period of three or five years 
devoted to depicting the trends and im- 
provements in the system over such a 
period of years. 
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The Textbook in a Period of 


Educational Change soianc. keaney’ 


As philosophies of education are clarified 
and methods of instruction are improved, 
concurrent changes take place in the physi- 
cal accessories employed in the schools. 
Many of these changes take place so slowly 
that they are scarcely noticeable, and 
often they are planned almost entirely at 
the instance of competent businessmen who 
are alert to the opportunities brought about 
by the changing demands of their market. 
There is a close relationship between the 
textbook business and the schools. For the 
most part educators prepare the manu- 
scripts for our textbooks, participate ex- 
tensively in editing them, in rating them, 
and in selecting and displacing them in 
the schools. It may be well to examine 
briefly the role which the textbook has 
played recently in the schools and to 
estimate the effects which the changes now 
taking place in the educational world may 
have on textbooks in the next few years. 


Textbooks Are Still Necessary 

The high standard of excellence achieved 
by American textbooks has been recognized 
for some time. It has been said that the 
American classroom has been dominated 
by the textbook in the hands of an in- 
experienced teacher while the European 
classroom has been dominated by the 
schoolmaster whose tradition has been 
classical and whose independence from 
textbooks has been very marked. The 
prediction of a coming day when American 
school teachers would follow their profes- 
sion for life and be trained adequately 
both in subject matter and method was at 
one time generally linked with the proph- 
ecy that when the time came, the textbook 
no longer would have the importance it 
once had in our schools. Today the second 
prophecy no longer is linked so generally 
with the first, for with the increasing 
efficiency of teaching in this country there 
has come, too, an increasing recognition of 
countless new problems that call for all 
possible help from the publishers and au- 
thors of the books which are placed in 
children’s hands. No longer is it thought 
that one person can teach the pupils in a 
classroom (not to say supervise their 
learning), by questioning, quizzing, and 
lecturing either with or without the help 
of a textbook in the hands of the pupils. 
The recognition of such things as the range 
in abilities between pupils, of patterns of 
learning, of interests, and of insights has 
brought into focus a demand for new class- 
room procedures and tools. 

Recently, and even today, textbooks 
have been and are selected in many ways. 


Director of Research, St. Paul Public Schools, St. Paul, 
Minn 


In some cases, texts are adopted on a state- 
wide basis by boards which function either 
with or without competent professional 
advice. At the other extreme we find small 
communities in which all the teachers 
serve on committees for the selection of 
the texts they will use. Between these 
extremes we find many variations. In larger 
communities, teachers are selected often to 
serve on committees for the selection of 
textbooks either by their fellow teachers, 
by the administration, or by some combina- 
tion of the two. The extent to which text- 
book committees are given freedom of 
choice and the extent to which their rec- 
ommendations are adopted vary from one 
situation to another. Probably most of the 
difficulties involved in textbook selections 
by teachers or by administrators spring 
from the fact that by law or custom or 
both, a copy of the adopted basal text in 
each subject is to be placed later in the 
hands of each pupil. This means that the 
designation of a certain book as _ the 
adopted basal text represents, per se, a 
sizable business transaction which is 
zealously solicited and jealously granted. 

The use of supplementary textbook ma- 
terials may or may not be regulated by 
state laws, local ordinances, or regularly 
adopted rules. In general, there is probably 
a great deal more freedom in the selection 
of supplementary textbook materials than 
there is in the selection of basal texts. In 
some states and cities the practice has 
grown up of using supplementary material 
as a subterfuge to evade the use of pre- 
scribed but undesirable textbooks. In many 
instances, public school libraries are still 
decidedly inadequate for a modern educa- 
tional program. Teachers and supervisors 
are making demands for classroom libraries 
consisting of a relatively small number of 
books of a wide range of difficulty suited 
to the range of abilities found in the 
ordinary classroom. There is also a great 
demand for more reference sets in the class- 
room, 

Thus, in general, the situation at the 
present time still seems to be dominated 
largely by one basal textbook in each sub- 
ject in the hands of each pupil, with a 
growing demand for more supplementary 
material, more library material, and more 
classroom reference material than that 
which is being provided. 

This brings up the problem of the de- 
mands on textbook publishers imposed by 
the educational methods that are being in- 
creasingly advocated, and to a less extent, 
increasingly practiced. The need for such 
material was probably as great in yester- 
day’s classroom as it will be in tomorrow’s 
classroom; it is the recognition of the need 
that is new. 
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Progress in Preparation of Textbooks 

An examination of current textbooks 
shows that a great deal of progress has been 
made in their preparation. Improvements 
in type, paper, and binding are the first 
to be noted. The use of such things as 
color and photography has _ enhanced 
greatly the attractiveness of books. Added 
attention is being given to word control 
in the preparation of text materials, par- 
ticularly in those designed for the lower 
grades. Attempts at vocabulary control 
have been based on research, and while the 
conclusions drawn by some textbook pub- 
lishers and authors as to the implications 
of some of the vocabularly research are 
a little tenuous and do not follow logically 
at all times from the experimental evidence, 
there is little doubt that valuable progress 
has been made toward the development of 
core vocabularies. 

There has been an increasing tendency 
to prepare textbooks for the use of teach- 
ers who wish to employ newer methods. 
Textbooks in subjects which were domi- 
nated formerly by a logical or chrono- 
logical arrangement now are organized in 
terms of units, activities, areas of interest, 
etc. While in many cases these new arrange- 
ments depart completely from previous 
presentations, in some cases the new 
arrangement consists of little more than 
the substitution of new names for the 
older chapter headings and topic titles. 
Admirable progress has been made in pre- 
senting materials in terms of the real life 
interests and problems of young people 
thus facilitating the teacher’s work of 
developing insights and meanings. Many 
textbook publishers and writers are striv- 
ing to present their material in an inter- 
esting and challenging manner which is a 
far cry from the dry handbook which 
represented little more than a boiled-down 
compendium of elementary knowledge in 
a particular field. 

At the same time we still find textbooks 
which are poorly written. Sometimes this 
defect extends to the point of poor sentence 
structure, improper paragraphing, and 
sluggish use of words. In some cases a 
tendency to confuse wordiness with sim- 
plicity and repetition with clarity is evident. 
The desire to achieve simplicity and clarity 
is evoked by the demand for materials 
suited to pupils in the lower ranges of 
ability. It is debatable whether or not 
mere repetition and wordiness in books 
meet this demand, particularly with re- 
spect to pupils whose basic difficulty is 
poor reading ability. We do not intend to 
condemn indiscriminately a trend toward 
bulky but simply written books when the 
need for bulk is brought about by the 
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necessity for conveying rather complicated 
concepts in simple words. It is, however, 
pertinent to point out that even where this 
is done skillfully it represents only a partial 
answer to the demands for materials suit- 
able to students on the lower ability levels. 


Texts of Tomorrow 


Some of the shortcomings in present text- 
books are due to the efforts of authors and 
publishers to meet the demands of the 
new methods of teaching without at the 
same time departing too far from the 
traditional textbook. For example, there is 
an increasing tendency at present to at- 
tempt to make adjustments to the range 
of abilities within a given grade without 
endeavoring, through some type of me- 
chanical organizational means, to achieve 
homogeneous groupings and thus to reduce 
the range of ability. As this effort continues 
it will become more and more patent that 
materials of a sufficient range of difficulty 
for this purpose cannot be provided with 
any one book. This will be true not only 
because of the variance in reading abilities 
but also because of differences in the in- 
terests of pupils. When this realization 
becomes sufficiently pointed, schools will 
depart from the practice of adopting one 
basal text per grade per subject, and in- 
stead, will resort to the purchase of a 
variety of materials for each grade of a 
wide range of difficulty and interest appeal. 
In the social studies, less material of a 
chronological nature will be needed and a 
variety of biographical and expository 
material will be used. In a particular sub- 
ject, the matter will not be organized as 
core content material for all students; 
rather, it will be arranged according to 
the interest and ability of students in a 
given class and it will be designed to shed 
light on the broad central themes about 
which the courses revolve. On practically 
all levels, more materials will be needed 
into which students may delve in a sort of 
research procedure following up interests 
which have been challenged by classroom 
activities. This in turn will offer oppor- 
tunities to pupils to report concerning the 
interesting bypaths of the written word. 
There will be greater use of reference sets 
of an encyclopedic nature and it is possible 
that a market will develop for five or 
six reference sets on each of various ability 
levels. It may be even that reference sets 
designed for grammar grades and high 
schools will be prepared in special areas 
of knowledge just as we have them on the 
adult level today. In the preparation of 
all these materials attention will be given 
to the development of insights into the 
processes involved and the implications of 
events studied. 

With this trend toward a demand for a 
wide range of well-written materials there 
may develop a parallel demand for a 
different type of book in certain special 
areas which involve fundamental skills, 
memory work, formulas, and equations. 
This will be a brief, sturdy, unembellished 
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handbook of facts, tables, formulas, etc., 
to which quick reference may be made and 
which will be used for memory work and 
drill when the need for the same arises. 
These materials will not be presented in 
such a way that assignments can be made 
from them on a page or chapter basis but 
rather so that they may be dipped into 
here and there as problems arise and as 
students encounter the need for memoriter 
mastery. 

It is always dangerous to prophesy. The 
predictions of a past day have a tendency 
to arise later to plague their authors. It 
would seem logical, however, that if present 
trends in instruction continue, appropriate 
changes will occur in the textbook situation. 
It seems certain that more and more im- 
provement will be made in the literary ex- 
cellence of manuscripts and in_ the 
attractiveness and durability of texts. 


Treating Factual and Drill Material 

Textbooks will take advantage of new 
findings regarding such things as core 
vocabularies, children’s interests, and readi- 
nesses of various kinds. The newer books 
will be organized so as to be more usable 
in conjunction with changing and enriched 
curriculums. 

There will be less frequently an attempt 
to present fundamental drill material in 
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the same book with materials suitable for 
the different levels of ability found within 
each class. Instead, many books will be 
prepared for each of the grades and sub- 
jects on a variety of difficult levels. There 
will remain the need under any new me- 
thodology for the mastery of certain funda- 
mental facts and skills in each subject, 
although the need for drill and the designa- 
tion of what is fundamental may be con- 
sidered to vary from pupil to pupil. Hence, 
drill and reference handbooks will be 
needed. 

As these changes occur the adoption of 
textbooks on a district, city, or state-wide 
basis probably will become less popular. 
More, rather than fewer, books will be 
used in the schools, but there will be less 
uniformity in the books in use in any one 
class, school, or district. Textbook pub- 
lishers ordinarily will not be able to 
anticipate a concentrated sale of one book 
in one area. The sample textbook will be- 
come less and less a factor in selling. To 
secure and hold their markets publishers 
will depend upon a reputation for the 
uniform excellence of their offerings rather 
than upon the excellence of a single book 
or series in one subject and they will in- 
troduce their wares through salesmen who 
can command respect as_ instructional 
experts. 


Big Timber’s Teacher-Helper Plan 


M. J. Greenshields’* 


In order. to solve a local administrative 
problem which demanded for its solution that 
the public grade school be conducted by fewer 
certified teachers, Big Timber, Mont., has 
developed what may be called a_teacher- 
helper plan. Any program of this nature 
would be quite generally vetoed in times when 
qualified teachers are available. However, since 
the supply of teachers is gradually diminish- 
ing, the writer feels that the plan which has 
been used in Big Timber for the past seven 
years may have something of merit in it 
worthy of general consideration, at least for 
the duration of the teacher shortage. 

The Big Timber plan was evolved to meet 
an administrative impasse which was created 
by these conditions: (1) an increasing en- 
rollment, (2) an insufficient corresponding 
increase in revenue, and (3) a school build- 
ing with rooms adequate to house only a 
school of eight teacher units, with one extra 
room 

Fortunately our classrooms are large 
enough to accommodate, if not too com- 
fortably, our large classes. An analysis of our 
situation practically suggested that the only 
possible answer was to be found in some 
thing resembling the cadet teacher plan. How 
ever, we could not afford to employ two 
teachers for each grade. Instead, we employ 
one well-qualified and experienced teacher and 
provide her with either the part-time or full- 
time assistance of a teacher helper, usually a 
young girl who is a graduate of the high 
school commercial department but who has 
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no teacher training or teacher experience 
This teacher-helper is paid a salary compar- 
able to the prevailing salary of a stenographer, 
which, in this community, is about half that 
of an experienced teacher 

The plan works in this manner. For exam- 
ple, when we have about 40 pupils in the first 
grade and about the same number in the 
second grade, we employ a ieacher helper 
who divides her time between the two grades 
and works in the classroom with the regular 
teacher. When, for instance, there are about 
50 pupils in a grade, as is the case at present 
in the second grade, a full-time teacher helper 
is provided for that grade. And, since we 
have one extra room in the building, it is 
used as a recitation room for this large class 

In our experience the teacher helper soon 
becomes a very valuable assistant to the 
regular home-room teacher. The helper be- 
comes quite expert at checking seatwork, 
supervising the children during their work 
and study periods, assisting the teacher in 
many types of project work, helping the 
teacher in preparing work sheets and various 
types of seatwork, taking charge of some 
drill work, and handling small groups in sight 
reading 

The progress of the pupils in our school 
operating under this plan has been carefully 
watched. We have found that one teacher can 
do a thorough job with as many as 40 pupils 
if she has the assistance of a teacher helper 
for one-half day. We have also found that 
one teacher can obtain highly satisfactory 
results with a group of 50 pupils if she has 
a full-time teacher helper to work with her 
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Essentials of a Basic Program for Improving 
Reading in Grades Seven and Eight—1 


2. Objectives of a Basic Program in 
Reading 

A basic program in reading in grades 
seven and eight should reach every child 
in the school, providing for him a balanced 
diet along three lines: (1) definite instruc- 
tion in the techniques of reading with 
application of these techniques to many 
reading situations in school and out; (2) 
an extensive plan of directed reading which 
will provide for a developmental growth 
in the satisfaction of his needs and inter- 
ests; and (3) opportunities for him to en- 
joy literature in pleasant group situations. 

When we take a broader point of view 
toward reading and ally it closely with the 
thinking process, we cannot fail to realize 
the poverty of self-direction there exists in 
the use of reading as a tool in study situa- 
tions. A child may be able to read a book 
of fiction or a literary gem and still not be 
able to find information in reference books 
on a given topic or to understand a diagram 
in his science book. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary not only that specific guidance be 
given in different kinds of reading situa- 
tions, but that instruction develop in the 
pupil efficient habits of reading and 
thinking. 


Basic Reading Habits 

The reading habits in which seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils should be given practice 
are: (1) knowing when and how to skim; 
(2) knowing when and how to read at a 
rapid rate; (3) knowing when and how to 
read carefully; and (4) knowing when to 
vary these rates. However, there must be 
provisions for training in reading abilities 
and techniques: (1) with a certain purpose 
in mind, developing the ability to locate 
information, which includes finding key 
words and key sentences, doing spot skim- 
ming very quickly, and judging the 
relevancy of the material being read; (2) 
developing the ability to organize informa- 
tion for a certain purpose, which includes 
the abilities to select main ideas, to find 
related minor details, to make an outline, 
to summarize, to skim to find the “gist,”’ 
and to take usable notes; and (3) develop- 
ing the ability to solve a problem, which 
includes a variety of cumulative abilities 
such as, following directions, finding in- 
formation, and organizing information; it 
also involves special abilities in reading 
graphs, maps, etc. It may be said that all 
study reading is in a sense problem solving 
because it is done in response to a felt 
need on the part of the reader. 

There are dangers involved in the teach- 
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In the Chicago curriculum reading has as a chief objective the values 

spoken of by Mr. William Godwin: “He that loves reading, has everything 

within his reach. He has but to desire, and he may possess himself of 
every species of wisdom to judge and power to perform.” 


ing of reading techniques which should be 
recognized and avoided. Although authori- 
ties in the reading field agree that in an 
effective reading program there must be 
definite instruction to develop the ability 
to handle work-type materials and to im- 
prove study habits, much care must be 
taken to see that children recognize and 
accept as their purpose the aim of the 
activity designed to improve a given skill.” 
If a pupil remarks, “We learned how to 
make an outline today,” it is fairly safe to 
conclude that he did not. Unless the pupil 
has seen a purpose in making the outline 
and knows how it contributes to a further 
goal, the effectiveness of the teaching is 
greatly lost. 

It is important, then, that the reading 
attitude of the pupil be one of interest plus 
clarity of purpose. In every reading situa- 
tion he should be thoroughly oriented in 
purposeful activity, since half the battle 
in reading improvement is won if the child 
is interested in his own progress and sees 
some sense in what he is doing. 

Other things being equal, a child usually 
can be successfully motivated by his desire 
for self-improvement. It is always wise to 


‘Durrell, D., Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities 
(New York: World Book Co 1940), p. 10 

Stone, C. R Better Advanced Reading (St. Louis 
Webster Publishing Co., 1937), p. 63 
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explain to a child the value of the ability 
which needs improving; the sooner we 
take the “mystery” out of reading situa- 
tions and permit pupils to become intelli- 
gently conscious of their reading problems 
the greater will be their cooperation and 
consequent progress. 

The ability to distinguish between ap- 
proaches to different reading situations is 
an important one for schools to develop in 
children. Anyone, unless he has been 
trained to adjust his rate of reading so that 
it operates almost automatically, may fail 
to see a different purpose and the need of a 
different rate to use under certain condi- 
tions. Lawyers have often had the experi- 
ence of finding their leisure reading slowed 
up considerably because of the sameness 
of the many reading situations they en- 
counter where a slow deliberate rate is 
essential. Also, conversely, it is common to 
find an individual who skims or reads 
rapidly everything at hand and then won- 
ders why he fails to retain the meaning of 
his study reading. 

Of course, it is much easier to train a 
rapid reader to adjust his rate and to 
change his reading habits than it is to 
train a slow reader. If a pupil can maintain 
a satisfactory rate of speed on material of 
normal difficulty for him, the ability to 
develop appropriate rates to fit his chang- 
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ing purposes can be more easily improved. 
The implication, then, is that reading rates 
should be speeded up on easy, highly inter- 
esting material in order to develop the 
mechanical aspect of the reading process 
before any attempt is made to refine a 
pupil’s reading rate to conform to changing 
situations. 


Work-Type and Recreatory Reading 

A basic program in reading should dif- 
ferentiate in aims and methods between 
work-type and recreatory materials. As one 
of the factors retarding improvement in 
reading ability is the excessive amount of 
time which has been devoted to the study 
of literature, the essential characteristics 
of each type of material should be clearly 
understood. Even more important to keep 
in mind, however, is that the attitude or 
purpose of the reader is the fundamental 
basis for determining whether the material 
is of the study or enjoyment kind. The 
difference, then, lies not so much in the 
material which is being read as in the 
primary purpose for which the reading is 
being done. 

A seventh-grade pupil, upon being asked 
to tell the difference between work reading 
and recreational reading, gave an explana- 
tion based on interest and motivation. 
“Work reading, he said, is what you have 
to do; recreational reading is what you 
don’t have to do unless you want to.” 
Evidently there is implied in this statement 
the further distinction that when engaged 
in work or study reading, one is under the 
obligation of proving comprehension of the 
material. This definition is probably an 
accurate expression of the feeling of most 
pupils although it is not an entirely de- 
sirable one. Where motivation is strong, 
particularly in the case of mature readers, 
such an observation would not hold true 
as study for self-profit often becomes en- 
joyable. 

The differences between work-type and 
recreational reading lie not so much in 
their uses as in the abuses made of them 
by teachers. There is more danger in mak- 
ing work reading out of materials meant 
by their authors to be enjoyed than there 
is in making “fun” reading out of, for 
example, a book like Mathematics for the 
Million. Indeed, the goal at which we are 
trying to aim is that our pupils may include 
a sizable amount of informational reading 
in their individual diets of recreational 
reading. We must sell them the idea that 
reading for the satisfaction of intellectual 
curiosity can be a pleasurable experience. 

We have also come to have a new atti- 
tude toward “literacy.”” We are no longer 
satisfied with the old-fashioned definition of 
literacy as the state of being able to call 
off and recognize words in a sentence. Cen- 
ter and Persons express the new point of 
view when they say that “literacy implies 
reading skill sufficient to enable one to 
avail himself of essential information to 
be gained from reading in the pursuit of 
his vocation, and to find in reading a 
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“There is a great deal of difference between the eager man who wants 
to read a book, and the tired man who wants a book to read.” — 
G. K. Chesterton. 


resource of pleasure and a means of 
mental growth.’” 

Extending this definition, a new concept 
of illiteracy is beginning to appear which is 
consistent with a recognition of the complex 
nature of the reading process. An illiterate, 
within this framework, is not one who is 
unable to read but one who is unable to 
read a certain kind of material. Therefore, 
when pupils are not kept in readiness to 
read, that is, when they are not given 
guidance upon the introduction of new 
materials, they have a disposition to illit- 
eracy in reading that kind of material. 
The popular use of this expression in 
current technical articles is also indicative 
of the closer association being made by 
educators everywhere of ability to read 
materials in certain situations with success 
in other areas of the language arts."° 


Reading and the Language Arts 
A program for improving reading abili- 
ties, therefore, should be thought of as 
one designed to improve abilities in all the 
language arts, for reading and language 
are closely connected and one cannot be 
used without the other. The trend in the 


‘Center and Persons, Teaching High School Students to 
Read (D. Appleton-Century Co 1937), English Mono- 
graph No. 6, National Council of Teachers of English, 
p. 142 

See discussion in: Spencer, P. I An Analysis of 
the Reading Process With Special Reference to Remedial 
Reading School and Society, July 23, 1938 


teaching of English, exemplified by the 
studies of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English and the new textbooks in 
the subject shows that language skills are 
being studied as their functional use occurs 
in reading as well as in speaking and writ- 
ing activities. Proficiency in one phase of 
the language program is dependent upon 
ability in all phases. 

One frequently finds a pupil who will 
recognize paragraphs in a book and under- 
stand the reasons for indentations, but 
who will not see the need for proper 
paragraphing in his own written work. In 
cases like this, there has been no carry-over 
or application of paragraph sense from a 
passive situation to an active one. Con- 
versely, the ability to speak or write from 
a prepared outline does not insure that a 
pupil will thereby be enabled to outline 
material which he has read. 

In any well-balanced program of reading 
improvement there should be _ provision 
made for extensive free reading. This read- 
ing should be directed for each child to the 
extent that materials on the proper level 
for him should be made available; his 
interests should be investigated, and where 
they lack expression, they should be 
aroused by suitable motivating procedures. 
One of the best ways to motivate free read- 
ing is by means of an informal discussion 
period in which children share their ac- 
quaintance with books. Posters, and con- 
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venience of materials all help to make the 
free reading period an enjoyable one. The 
teacher acts as a librarian and guide 
rather than as a taskmaster. 

It must be kept in mind that individual 
progress in reading is determined in a 
large degree by the proper handling of 
the “free’’ aspect of the reading program. 
Its purpose must be kept recreational; if 
pupils are to be examined on their individ- 
ual reading, or if they are required to pre- 
pare lengthy written book reports, much 
of their desire to do free reading will be 
lost. If pupils consider reading a chore, 
they will do little of it voluntarily. 


Class Reading of Literature 

Literature, especially in the field of the 
classics, is not usually read as part of 
the individual free reading program of 
most children. On the other hand, chil- 
dren’s experience with great literature 
should be an enjoyable one. There is a 
place, although a diminishing one, for this 
type of reading in the program of the 
seventh and eighth grades.’ That place 
should be clearly indicated. 

NGray, W. S. (ed.), Reading in General Education; 


Lou La Brant imerican Culture and the Teaching of 
Literature, p. 214 


Agenda Sheets for Board 


In school districts where governing board 
meetings are held not more than once or 
twice a month there is usually a need 
for conserving time at such meetings. One 
device which has proved helpful to the 
writer in meeting this need in a number 
of different school situations and over a 
period of more than a dozen years has 
been the regular use of published agenda 
sheets. These agenda sheets are prepared 
in the superintendent’s office and are 
mailed to the board members several days 
in advance of the regular meetings so that 
they may be studied or at least perused 
before the problems and issues presented 
in them are discussed and acted upon at 
the meetings. 


Preparation of Agenda Sheets 

The agenda sheets which the writer 
prepares are reproduced from master type- 
written sheets on a direct-process duplicat- 
ing machine. Thus, copies are made 
available for all board members, for office 
files, and for press representatives. Copies 
are released for public information, how- 
ever, only after the board meeting, for 
which they were prepared, has been held. 
Board members alone see the agenda sheets 
prior to the time of the meeting. 

The lines of the typed copies of the 
agenda sheets are numbered in the left- 
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The reading of literature thrives best in 
a group atmosphere where the teacher does 
not allow the mechanical difficulties of 
pupils to detract from their enjoyment and 
appreciation of a poem, play, or story. 
If individual pupils have difficulty in the 
interpretation of material when it is read 
silently, these problems should be cleared 
up in the class discussion or the group 
interpretation period following the reading. 
The teacher, however, should make every 
attempt to motivate the reading before- 
hand, and should explain unusual words 
and expressions. It goes without saying 
that literature beyond the reading level of 
the majority of the class should not be read 
silently, although the oral reading of diffi- 
cult but interesting passages may be suc- 
cessful when done by the teacher. 

General impressions and reactions normal 
in seventh and eighth graders’ lives should 
be the only kind expected from literary 
reading. Teachers should not look for ma- 
ture judgments from immature children, 
especially in cases where an impoverished 
experiential background contributes to 
their immaturity. 

A thorough understanding of the com- 
prehensive nature of the reading process 
and a sense of perspective in setting up the 
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hand margin of each page so that easy 
reference can be made to any particular 
sentence in any section or paragraph of 
the report. The agenda sheets are divided 
into as many distinct, numbered sections 
as there are topics for discussion for a 
given meeting. 

The first section reproduces invariably 
the minutes of the last regular meeting of 
the board, plus those for any subsequent 
special meetings. Board members have the 
opportunity to read through these minutes 
before they come to the meeting. One of 
the first items of business at each meeting 
is to approve the minutes as they are pub- 
lished in the agenda sheets. If corrections 
are to be made or if omissions are to be 
filled in, these changes are noted by the 
secretary at the end of this first section 
and the minutes are approved as amended. 
This system saves time which otherwise is 
consumed by a perfunctory or perhaps 
boresome oral reading of the minutes. It 
insures a careful typewritten reproduction 
of the minutes from shorthand notes. The 
master copies of this section of the agenda 
sheets, from which carbons are taken for 
the duplicating process, can be used di- 
rectly for filing in the permanent minute 
book. 

Topics, problems, and issues which are 
to come before the board for consideration, 
analysis, discussion, or action can be pre- 
sented by the superintendent through the 
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program should do much to solve the 
reading problems in the schools today. 
Differences between recreational and work 
reading should be considered in instruc- 
tional methods and no confusion should 
exist in the minds of teachers or pupils 
concerning the proper time and place for 
each. Teaching of reading skills should be 
integrated with all phases of the language 
arts and the reciprocal nature of the 
process of communication should receive 
adequate emphasis. Free reading must be 
kept recreational and voluntary. The emo- 
tional and inspirational aspect of literature 
should be enhanced and not destroyed in 
both the oral and silent reading of specially 
selected materials. 

The basic program in reading thus will 
be built around the purposes for which 
reading is carried on in the everyday life 
of the child. It is the obligation of the 
reading teacher to provide guidance for 
each individual pupil to develop the habits, 
skills, and abilities for attaining these 
purposes. 


° 


Dr. Johnson will conclude this article with a 
discussion of reading instruction in the upper 
grades in a subsequent issue of the Journal. — 
Editor. 


Members 


agenda sheets in a systematic, well-con- 
sidered, logical manner. It is usually ad- 
visable to give rather detailed statements 
on two or three major issues or problems 
for each regular meeting of the board. 
Arguments pro and con on a particular 
issue may be presented, or the board may 
be given essential data on a subject for 
consideration, so that they may determine 
what the policy should be. At times, at 
the end of a preliminary discussion of a 
school problem — school plant or curricu- 
lum — the writer has appended a prepared 
resolution, providing a key at the end of 
such resolution as follows: 

Approved: 

Rejected: 

Amended as follows: 

Board action is indicated by appropriate 
notations. By formulating motions of this 
sort in advance, considerable time is saved 
in regular meetings because the need for 
the tedious, impromptu framing of resolu- 
tions is obviated. It is not a very safe 
practice, however, to formulate motions in 
anticipation of board action unless the 
superintendent is reasonably sure he knows 
what the consensus of his board will be 
on the problem about which the resolution 
is framed. Even in cases where the superin- 
tendent is reasonably sure he knows ap- 
proximately what kind of resolution the 
board is willing to adopt, it is a good 
idea to carry the key device below the 





EXTRACT FROM A TYPICAL AGENDA SHEET USED BY THE AUTHOR'S BOARD 


I 53 
1. Minutes for Meeting of October 13, 1941 54 Before this school year, the high school day started with what was called 
1 The Governing Board of the Placer Union High School and Junior Col- 55 a “Major Period.” This period ran from 8:45 until 9:00. The period was 
2 lege District met in regular monthly session in the office of the district 56 used for the purpose of checking attendance, making announcements, 
3 superintendent. The President, Mr. Cannon, called the meeting to order 1 and carrying on some of the activities ordinarily associated with a 
4 at 7:30 p.m. Members present: Mr. Cannon, Mr. Bethell, Mr. Brundage, 2 home room. The major period as conducted here was not long enough, 
5 Mr. Jones, Dr. Williams; absent, none. Dr. Oertel met with the Board. 3 however, to permit the conduct of many actual home-room activities 
6 4 
7 It was moved by Mr. Brundage, seconded by Dr. Williams, that the 5 Believing there was a loss of time through the use of this major period 
8 minutes of the meetings of September 11, 13, and 15 be approved as 6 and an unnecessary extra passing of classes, I suggested that for the 
9 submitted in the Agenda Sheets of October 13, 1941. Carried. 7 first semester of the present school year we experiment with an 
8 “Activity Period” scheduled at the end of the school day. 
12 Mr. Paine of the Pacific Service Employees’ Association came before the V 
13 board to urge the establishment of an adult evening class in Commer- 27 Ill. Interdistrict Agreements for Roseville Students 
14. cial Law with Dr. Gerald Wallace as instructor. Dr. Oertel reported that 28 
15 he had on file a petition containing 48 names for the establishment 29 I should like to direct the attention of the Board to communications 
16 of such a class. 30 between Mr. Hanson of Roseville and myself relating to students who 
rT 31 live in Placer Union High School district but who attend Roseville 
10 Il. Revolving Fund Accounts 32 Joint Union High School. I am referring this correspondence to the 
11 33. board because there is a matter of district policy involved, and I 
12 Mr. Ellwyn Gregory, County Superintendent of Schools, asked me 34 should like to have members endorse our method of handling this 
13. several days ago about our revolving fund accounts. He wanted to 35 matter or point to changes in policy considered desirable. 
14. know how many such accounts or emergency cash accounts we had in VI 
15 this school district. Upon inquiry I found that the main office has a 50 VI. Personnel at Weimar 
16 revolving fund administered by Mrs. Barnicott and that Mr. Crabtree 51 
17 controls an emergency cash fund. 52 In September the board considered the matter of adopting Mr. Zelle 
18 53 as an instructor in art at Weimar on a part-time basis. The problem of 
19 Mr. Gregory pointed out that Section 4.280a of the School Code re- 54 Mr. Powers’ employment as rehabilitation instructor was considered 
20 quires that the governing board of a high school and/or junior college 55 also at the same time 
21 district may establish an emergency fund for the use of the chief 56 
22 accounting officer of such district or districts, provided they have the 1 I visited Weimar several days ago and checked rather carefully on the 
23 consent of the county superintendent. 2 contributions made by all four persons employed as high school and 
? sis : . 3 adult teachers at Weimar. I had a conference with Dr. Mildred Thoren 
48 Resolved: That the governing board of the Placer Union High School 4 who seemed to be well pleased with the educational work being done. 
49 and Junior College hereby authorize and establish an arity ony d cash 5 She declared that the oui of patients is much higher because of the 
$0 fund for the use of the dstit superintendent of school t be admin- instructional projets than it was without them. Dr. Thoren recom 
: , : toc. af se SP gman , , _ 7 mended that Placer Union High School consider seriously the matter 
52 that such emergency cash fund 8 of appointing Mr. Zelle on a half-time basis. She indicated that funds 
p d: 9 for his employment by the counties supporting the Sanatorium were 
: Rejected: completely exhausted. 
5 Amended as follows and approved: 12 Mr. Zelle has an enrollment of 29 pupils. He teaches about 20 hours 
mt i. Agricul . 13 per week. The total average daily attendance for which he alone is 
. Agricultural Mileage ; . : 
1 At the September meeting of the board we were asked to study the 14 responsible is reported to be 3.09. The total apportionment value for 
2 agricultural mileage accounts for the past three years with a view to so much A.D.A. worked out on the basic rate, plus excess costs and 
3 making suggestions or recommendations for a new basis for payment 86 bonus, is $801.10 for a school year. If we could count Mr. Powers’ 
4 of these mileage accounts. ’ 17 attendance, then we could expect reimbursement in this amount, and 
5 “ Se ee ye bey = —e = would be possible to 
6 After discussing this matter with Mr. Richardson and Mr. Bonito anc a ee 
7 finding that they are more or less convinced that their accounts ns = Vi tt to Be Di d 
8 submitted are justifiable in all respects, I decided to write Mr. Julian 39 ane Sea a 
op iceeeres ces ne a ee SS 81. Contract for Me Arch Sampoon 
11 herewith are copies of our correspondence | ce e) Credentials Committee report 
. , 40 b) Salary classification 
53 Mr. Richardson expressed an interest in being present at the October 41 2. Evening classes to be approved 
54 meeting. He has been invited to attend. If some specific agreements can 42 a) Welding (Ellestad) 
55 be reached at this conference Monday evening, then we should expect 43 b) Short story writing (Hawkins) 
56 to have few issues come up in the future in connection with these 44 c) Classroom for Captain Nagy 
1 mileage accounts. If, however, it appears difficult to arrive at some 45 d) Red Cross Courses in nutrition and nursing 
2 satisfactory working agreement, I think it might be well for the board 46 3. Bus for orchestra to Grass Valley for “Pygmalion”? 
3 to allow 47 4. Appointment of Mrs. Ruth Wilson to replace Miss Lydia George 
IV 48 5. Bids for 1942 diplomas 
47 V. The Activity Period 49 6. Bids for 1942 yearbooks 
48 50 7. Correspondence for Captain Irvin L. Pool 
49 So that board members may be informed concerning a change in our 51 9. Communications on insurance 
50 high school organization which has been rather widely discussed, in 53 10. Communications from Mr. William Woolley 
51 and out of the high school, I should like to submit a brief explanation 54 11. 
52 of just what “Activity Period” means 55 12. 





resolution, thus 


making manifest pro- 


under a special section 


in the agenda _ these items come to mind or when they are 





vision for possible amendment. 

At every board meeting there are numer- 
ous little items which are scheduled for 
discussion but which are not worthy of a 
write-up before the meeting. There are 
usually so many items of this nature, in 
fact, that it is a physical impossibility 
to treat all of them in detail in writing. It 
has proved to be good practice simply to 
list as many of these items as possible 


sheets, for example, one entitled, “Items to 
Be Discussed.” In this section, up until 
just a few days before the board meeting, 
the less important subjects and problems 
which must be cleared through the board 
can be jotted down. Pages reserved for 
this section should be accessible at all 
times so that appropriate notes can be 
made conveniently. This jotting down 
should be done without delay at the time 
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brought to one’s attention — anytime dur- 
ing the month. 


The Financial Report 
The last section of the agenda sheets is 
the monthly financial report which shows 
budgeted amounts in the seven major 
budget classifications for the current fiscal 
year; the expenditures in each budget 


(Concluded on page 69) 
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Vocational Education and the War Offensive 


Edwin A. Lee, Ph.D.’ 


In the past we have not faced reality. We 
have considered ourselves unconquerable. 
Gradually we are realizing that this is no 
child’s play in which we are engaged. We and 
our allies have experienced in the weeks 
since Pearl Harbor reverses greater than any 
ever suffered in all our history as a nation. 
Our mainland has been fired upon by an 
enemy for the first time since the War of 
1812, and only poor marksmanship prevented 
serious damage. Every day and every assault 
only hastens the day when we shall take the 
offensive 

The present demands of offense industries 
are great, but they will soon be multiplied 
tremendously 

Planes, tanks, ships, guns, ammunition must 
be supplied to the armed forces 

Gasoline, rubber, electricity, telephones are 
essential to the dynamics of any offensive. 

We must clothe, and feed, and house our 
soldiers and workers, and what the armed 
forces must have civilians cannot have in 
abundance, if at all. 

All these commodities, war and civilian alike, 
must be manufactured, and by skilled workers. 

Only to the extent that we train these work- 
ers can our offensive against the enemy be 
realized 

There is a second type of wartime need 
which is equally as important as the first — 
the demand of the basic industries which 
support the factories contributing to our war- 
time needs. 

An ever increasing flow of raw materials 
must be maintained: iron for steel; wool and 
cotton for uniforms; leather and rubber for 
equipment 

Food and clothing and shelter must be 


1Abstract of an address before the annual convention 
American Association of School Administrators San 
Francisco, Calif., February 24, 1942 





Foremen and inspectors, as well as mechanics, are trained. 





School buildings blazing with light through the night tell the story of 
24-hour service for training war workers. 


supplied to the workers in these factories, 
and to the workers of our allied nations 

All these commodities, war and civilian 
alike, must be made by workers trained to 
produce quickly and efficiently whatever is 
needed 

There are occupations whose products are 
nonmaterial which are essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of this offensive 

We must have an ample supply of nurses, 
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physicians, dentists to care for soldiers, and 
workers, and civilians at home. 

We must have leaders to care for the 
recreational needs of armed forces and civil- 
ian workers lest we go mad with the emotional 
stress and strain of the conflict. 

We must have spiritual leaders to keep our 
ideals high and untarnished by the brutality 
of killing and destruction. 

We must have teachers to train the workers 





Training airplane riveters in a Detroit school. 
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New skills in metal forming are taught to young as well as 
older mechanics. 


in all realms implied in what has just been 
said. 

At the heart of this all-out offensive is a 
nation of men and women who are trained to 
work efficiently at the tasks and jobs which 
need to be done. 

How well are we meeting this tremendous 
demand? 

The story of the response of the American 
schools to the crisis first of national defense 
and now of offense constitutes one of the 
glorious chapters in the history of American 
education. 

For two decades there had been developing 
in the public schools a program of vocational 
education which was truly nationwide in 
scope. Invested in plants and equipment were 
over a billion dollars worth of buildings, tools 
and machines. Trained in the techniques and 
skills of teaching were 22,000 men and 
women who had been chosen for the job of 
vocational teaching on the basis of their 
knowledge and proficiency in the trades they 
represented. Farmers, mechanics, draftsmen, 
stenographers, homemakers all came into the 
teaching profession as mature, skilled repre- 
sentatives of the trades they were to teach 

Twenty years of experience had shown us 
our mistakes and emphasized our strengths 
The schools were ready when the nation called 
What happened? 

Vocational schools everywhere, almost over- 
night shifted into a defense training program 
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Hundreds of trade schools went on a 24- 
hour basis, adopting as their motto “we will 
not close until the war is won.” 

In the first six weeks of the program, July 
1, 1940, to August 15, 1940, 100,000 workers 
were trained for immediate entrance into 
defense industries. 

By July 1, 1941, the number of men and 
women trained for wartime industries in 
the public schools had exceeded a million and 
a quarter, and by the time next July rolls 
around we shall have trained over two and 
one-half million such workers 

This has been done in addition to carrying 
on the regular school program in all communi- 
ties. 

I submit that this is an accomplishment 
without parallel in the history of our American 
education. The capacity of the American 
school system to respond and adjust to un- 
usual and critical conditions has been amply 
proven to any who will take the trouble to 
investigate the facts 

For the future a few guesses may be 
hazarded 

Never again will American schoolmen be 
superficially critical of vocational education 

The full school year will be used for edu- 
cation, with vocational education assuming a 
large share of the time now devoted to 
vacations for some, work for others, but 
mainly to wasted time for the vast majority 

Adult vocational education will increase in 
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Welding is taught as an important war skill in numerous 
high schools. 


scope and effectiveness, particularly in the 
postwar period when there will be such vast 
problems of vocational readjustment. 

Work experience, which has always been a 
part of any good vocational program, will in 
all probability become a part of the experience 
of all youth during his school years. 

Communities will have a greater share in 
such activities as the CCC and the NYA, 
which will largely disappear as we now know 
them, their legitimate educational activities 
being taken over by thé public schools where 
they always should have been. 

Communities will cooperate in the estab- 
lishment of regional vocational schools, some 
county wide and some state wide in nature. 

For a long time to come after the war 
public works will probably absorb the skill 
and attention of large numbers of our young 
workers 

Similarly for a long time, probably from 
now on, the army and navy and air force will 
attract young men into lifetime careers in 
those arms of government service 

—_—~ * 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL BOARDS WILL MEET IN 
LOUISVILLE 


The Kentucky School Boards Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Louisville, on April 16. 
President John M. Dawson, of Owensboro, will 
preside 

\ helpful program has been arranged and a 
number of prominent speakers will appear on the 
program. Dr. Paul R. Mort, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will be the principal guest. 
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What Should School Directors Know 


About School Finance?  catvin crieder* 


The consideration of the problem of 
school finance can be organized under two 
heads: local finance and state finance. 


1. Local Financial Administration 

All school district financial planning 
should be done with the leadership and 
advice of the superintendent of schools. 
The premise upon which this statement 
is based is the fact that a superintendent 
has special training and a background of 
experience which should furnish him with 
more than an amateur’s competence in 
the field of school finance. School-board 
members are, as they readily admit, only 
part-time administrators; they are, rela- 
tively speaking and with no disparagement 
of their contributions to administration, 
amateurs in the field of school manage- 
ment. Most board members have full-time 
occupations at which they earn their live- 
lihood. Boards of education employ super- 
intendents to attend to the technical and 
professional aspects of administration. 

If a board of education finds itself with 
a superintendent who is not competent, 
three courses of action are open. The board 
preferably should give the man a chance 
to become competent, through independent 
study or by university work. If that oppor- 
tunity is refused, the board may proceed 
to employ a man who is qualified to render 
first-quality service and leadership. The 
third course is merely to continue as is with 
inferior service and low-grade achievement 
— the path of least resistance. 

School finance today is such an impor- 
tant activity and such a complex one that 
it requires men who have engaged in special 
study to discharge fiscal administrative 
affairs properly. The day when a school 
district could keep its accounts on the back 
of an old envelope is gone, even in the one- 
room rural school district. 

Now the financial program has three 
aspects. In the first place, educational 
planning should precede any consideration 
of dollars and cents. Theoretically this 
principle is universally accepted. Practi- 
cally, few school districts operate that 
way. However, it is still good theory and 
it is also good practice. Typically, school 
administrators sit down to figure out the 
new year’s budget with the old budget 
before them. Then they ponder over the 
crucial question of how much the com- 
munity will “stand for” in the way of 
school taxes the following year. In many 


1This article is based upon a paper read by Dr. Grieder 
at a meeting of the Western Division of the Colorado 
Association of School District Boards. While the discussion 
is concerned especially with the problems of school finance 
in Colorado, the principles involved apply with equal force 
to other states. 

2Associate Professor of School Administration, University 
of Colorado 


instances an effort is made to reduce the 
levy by even so small an amount as one 
tenth of a mill, so that the taxpayers will 
see that the trend of taxation is in the 
“right” direction. 

However, this is putting the cart before 
the horse. Those in charge of educational 
service should first plan the kind of pro- 
gram which the community seems to want 
and need. Do we want a kindergarten? 
What quality of teacher preparation do we 
want? Are we going to have a single salary 
schedule? Shall we operate on a 6-3-3 basis 
or 8-4? To what maintenance needs must 
we attend? How much of the “extracur- 
ricular” program shall be absorbed into the 
curriculum this year? These and other 
questions will arise, and the answers will 
be reflected in the new budget. 

After the educational plan is developed 
in detail, under the leadership of the super- 
intendent, the spending plan is devised. In 
other words, the cost of the services listed 
as essential and desirable is estimated, and 
the various budgetary accounts are set 
up, such as general control, instructional 
service, operation of plant, etc. 


Determining Sources of School Finance 


The third step is to determine from 
what sources the money is to be derived 
to finance the program. If the educational 
plan calls for more dollars than the ad- 
ministration believes will be available, then 
curtailment should be in terms of activities 
rather than dollars. It seems that, today, 
with the present unhappy method of 
financing education that obtains in many 
states, school boards might well consider 
the advisability of continuing some local 
services to their communities and children. 
School districts are trying to carry on not 
merely the same as before, but with many 
new responsibilities—-and on budgets 
smaller than those of eight or ten years 
ago. Should services not be curtailed to 
those which can be paid for adequately, 
thus forcing the issue of state support 
where that issue should be forced? Will 
people complacently see their children 
without school service five or six months 
of the year rather than serve a mandate on 
their legislators for state support at an 
adequate level? But more of this later. 

The terminology of the budget should 
be mastered by every board member. He 
should know the meaning of such terms 
as general control, instruction, auxiliary 
services, maintenance, operation, capital 
outlay, debt service, fixed charges, and so 
on. The superintendent should furnish 
directors with explanations of these terms, 
and illustrate them by reference to local 
financial matters. 
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The question arises as to how much of 
the budget should be allocated to each 
major budget category. The latest report 
of the United States Office of Education on 
Statistics of State School Systems, for 
1937-38, reports the following percentages 
of the current expense funds: 


Co eee ee 4.6 
PT ery Ne 72.7 
PE are 67.5 
Books and supplies...... §.2 
Operation of plant.............. 98 
Maintenance of plant............ 4.1 
AMMIBATY GOTVICED. . o 0.060 cc0ecess 6.5 
, Sperry nope ey 2.3 


Debt service and capital outlay are not 
included in the current expense classifica- 
tion. The proportions for general control, 
it should be noted, and for auxiliary serv- 
ices and plant operation, tend to be larger 
in small systems, while the proportion for 
instruction tends to be larger in larger 
systems. 

These figures are averages for the schools 
of the entire nation. Individual situations 
may differ. In Wyoming, for example, 
auxiliary services required about 14 per 
cent of all current expenditures, with trans- 
portation alone taking almost 9 per cent. 
But if local costs differ very much from 
state and national averages, the burden 
of explaining why rests with the local school 
administrators. In this way figures showing 
general trends are very useful. 

There are many other aspects of local 
finance which should be given attention, 
but the limitations of space prevent such 
discussion. Only brief mention is made of 
three of them. 

Bond retirement schedules constructed 
along sound lines call for understanding 
and judgment obtainable only through 
training and experience. Most school dis- 
tricts rely entirely too much on bond in- 
vestment houses for expert advice. Such 
firms are in the bond business for profit, 
and while they are generally staffed by 
able and worthy persons, they do not have 
the interests of the school districts pri- 
marily at heart. Here again there is need 
for the consultative services of the trained 
superintendent. Many institutions of higher 
learning offer courses in school finance in 
which such matters as school bonding are 
studied. Professors of school administration 
at these institutions also stand ready to 
assist local school boards in bonding 
problems. 


The Current Problem of Teachers’ 
Salaries 
The scheduling of teachers’ salaries is a 
vexatious problem, especially at this time. 
Several forces are operating to compel infla- 
tion of the salary budget. National defense 
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industries are absorbing many teachers; 
military service calls many young and 
promising men to the colors; other govern- 
ment service such as soil reclamation, con- 
servation, and extension service compete 
with teaching. Lastly the cost of living is 
going up. The Department of Labor’s cost- 
of-living index has risen from 100.5 to 
105.6 since September, 1939. Some esti- 
mates for 1942 point to a further rise of 
10 to 20 per cent. 

The first three factors tending to force 
salaries upward are related to the problem 
of getting and keeping good teachers. The 
general rise in living costs affects teachers 
as well as other persons, and indicates that 
special consideration must be given to 
salary problems in order that justice be 
done. Teachers are in a most unstrategic 
position because educational values are 
not measured in terms of dollars and cents, 
whereas a factory owner uses a dollar 
yardstick almost exclusively to measure the 
value of his products and of his employees’ 
services. 

The auditing of school financial accounts 
is satisfactorily provided for in only about 
one third of the states. In the absence of 
mandatory legislation, every school board 
ought to appropriate of its own volition 
enough funds to employ a certified public 
accountant to audit the books once a year. 
Many small districts would find that $35 
to $50 would suffice. Districts of medium 
size would have to pay from $50 to $200. 
No money is better spent, and there is no 
substitute for the satisfaction which a 
“clean bill of health” gives to the board 
of education and the superintendent. 
Furthermore, any auditor worth his salt 
assists his patrons in setting up and sim- 
plifying their accounting procedures, with 
wholesome results in the saving of time and 
the improvement of accuracy. 

In all these matters, let it be repeated, 
the close cooperation and consultation of 
superintendents and other administrative 
officers are essential. If a school board has 
the services of a good man in the superin- 
tendency, let that board make the fullest 
use of his abilities in the administration of 
the district’s financial affairs. By training, 
experience, and full-time application to his 
job, he is in a position to be the leader in 
financial and business management. 


ll. Problems of State Finance 


But there are larger aspects than the 
local which very acutely concern school 
directors, particularly in Colorado, because 
as a state, Colorado has, in plain words, 
only barely begun to assume the obligations 
for the support of education which belong 
to it. By tradition, legal theory, court 
decisions, and legislation, the administra- 
tion of education in the United States is 
everywhere recognized as a state function. 
Whatever powers local districts exercise 
they hold only through the state’s delega- 
tion of authority. 

Hence it is universally maintained by 
educational leaders that state governments 
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should contribute a substantial amount for 
the support of public education. The range 
of support in 1937-38, according to the 
document on state school systems cited 
above, was from 92.8 per cent in Delaware 
to 0.2 per cent in Oregon and Colorado. 
(Since 1937 there has been a slight in- 
crease in Colorado due to the new state 
income tax, one third of whose yield is 
allocated to schools. This totals about one 
million dollars per year.) Experts in school 
finance hold that 25 to 50 per cent of the 
support of public elementary and secondary 
education should come from state appro- 
priations. In Colorado, with its great in- 
equalities in the distribution of natural 
wealth, school boards and the school-board 
association should actively work for not 
less than 50 per cent state support. In 
round numbers this means, on the basis 
of current costs, that the state government 
should appropriate for the support of public 
schools about $12,000,000 annually. 

Here is a cause for which school directors 
can engage in battle with the assurance that 
they have justice and right on their side. 
The old fashion of local school support is 
absolutely and completely discredited today. 
The American people no longer believe that 
children who happened to live in relatively 
poor areas should be given only meager 
education or none at all, while more 
fortunately situated children should be 
provided with the most modern and sci- 
entific refinements of education available. 

How is the population of urban centers 
replenished? There are only a very few 
major cities which can maintain stable 
population merely by the natural increase 
of their own people. Cities are replenished 
by country boys and girls. Between 1920 
and 1930, 50 per cent of the farm youth 
between the ages of 10 and 20 migrated to 
the cities. The rate of migration during the 
1930’s was about the same. The cities 
surely cannot argue that the problem of 
rural and small-town education is of no 
concern to them. It is of great concern to 
them — unless the cities are content to 
welcome half-educated, socially incompe- 
tent young people to settle within their 
bounds and add to the problems of unem- 
ployment, relief, crime, delinquency, and 
social unrest. 

This point is mentioned because, gen- 
erally speaking, state support for public 
education taps resources possessed in larger 
degree by city dwellers than rural and 
small-town people. 

In Colorado the inequalities among the 
63 counties and among the 2000 school dis- 
tricts are pronounced. For the school year 
1939-40, the county with highest property 
valuation per school census child was Sum- 
mit County, with $26,478 per child. Lake 
County was second, with $13,034 per child. 
At the other extreme were two counties, 
Costilla and Conejos, with $1,344 and 
$1,499 valuation per school census child. 
(It should be mentioned that the property 
assessments in the latter counties are be- 
lieved to be out of line with the rest of the 
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state.) In the county in which the state 
university is located, the wealthiest district 
has property valuation of $250,000 per 
child; the poorest, $3,000, a ratio of about 
80 to 1. Many other examples of this sort 
of thing can be cited. 

The problem of state support has been 
considered because it is the most critical 
problem facing the state and the school 
districts at this time. Another crucial need 
is a thoroughgoing and scientific redistrict- 
ing of the state, and that will have to come 
— but right now every responsible citizen 
ought to put all his drive behind the push 
for state support. It should be remembered 
that state support does not raise the cost 
of schooling. It merely provides funds from 
different sources than taxation of over- 
burdened real property. 

The state government has declared its 
intention of reducing the state tax levy on 
property. That is fine. But let it seek 
revenue from other sources not now ade- 
quately tapped or not tapped at all. Many 
states do not tax property for state revenue, 
depending entirely on other sources, and 
leaving local property taxation for minor 
governmental subdivisions. It has been esti- 
mated that an adequate state income tax 
should produce in Colorado about ten 
million dollars a year instead of the three 
million now raised. This is considered by 
public finance experts as the most equitable 
modern tax. A_ severance tax, which 
Colorado does not have, would raise about 
a million dollars a year, and a business 
franchise tax another million. There is no 
question as to the state’s ability to raise 
revenues. 


Drop in School Appropriations Noted 

The decreasing proportion of all govern- 
mental costs which is charged to schools is 
another grave cause for concern. In 1930 
the proportion of federal, state, and local 
governmental costs going for education was 
18.2. In 1936 it was 12.4, and it is esti- 
mated now to be less than 10. Among state 
governmental costs, education also took a 
percentage drop. In more than half the 
states the proportion of state school appro- 
priations dropped between 1930 and 1940. 
Colorado was among these states. Expendi- 
tures for old-age pensions increased from 
nothing to more than fifteen million dollars, 
and for highway construction from six to 
ten million. Education costs declined from 
twenty-six to twenty-four million. 

Federal aid for education should be 
sought too, and is gradually being obtained 
to a significant extent. At present, the Fed- 
eral Government is spending hundreds of 
millions a year for schoolhouse construc- 
tion, vocational education, and other edu- 
cational activities. Probably a goal for 
federal aid to the extent of 25 per cent 
should be set, with state and local controls 
safeguarded at the same time. But since 
this is a problem secondary to the need for 
state aid, it will not be elaborated here. 


(Concluded on page 69) 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Responsibility of the School Board 
for a Youth Program James Marshall’ 


You cannot set a program for youth today 
or treat of youth’s problems without setting a 
program for the world that treats of the 
world’s problems. The first program for all 
of us is to win the war. But we shall not win 
battles without faith, for the men and 
machines will not get there on time; and we 
shall surely lose this second World War — as 
we did the first — unless through faith and 
sacrifice we win the peace after battle. 

After almost three months at war, the 
American public is still casual and compla- 
cent. Of course, we want to win and we are 
sure that we will win. We regret the stupidity 
at Pearl Harbor and on the Normandie. We 
are annoyed by sugar and tire rationing and 
by increased taxation. The news from Bataan 
and the East Indies has been as exciting as a 
close world series. But the war has not got 
us. It is almost as if the fact of being at war 
has satisfied our pent-up hatred of Hitlerism 
and the Japanese, and dissipated that hatred 
by the mere expression of the words of war, 
without a realization that the facts of war are 
the realities of sweat and blood and tears and 
personal sacrifices. 

Our war so far has been largely that of war 
professionals; soldiers of the army, sailors of 
the navy, and the mechanics in the factories. 
To these should in justice be added the air- 
raid wardens, airplane spotters, and 10 cents 
worth of the dollar-a-year men. Of course, 
we have a disposition to be troubled and be 
made insecure partly through fear of danger 
to our own skins, by bombing, and partly 
through a feeling of guilt in that men are 
dying and we have little release for our own 
blood lust, our own need of vengeance. 

But most of us have not really sweated, 
bled, wept, or sacrificed. We have not made 
the war ours, our own affair. We have not 
made the war an expression of that emotional 
reaction to tyranny and that hatred of totali- 
tarianism which comes from democratic 
habits and upbringing. We have not projected 
the meaning of overtime in factories, expendi- 
tures in terms of billions of dollars, fire in 
the East Indies, and death in Bataan into the 
future of our own lives. There is little of the 
flame of moral purpose to reassure us of the 
future. 

When the Children of Israel struggled for 
40 years in the wilderness and battled the in- 
habitants of Palestine, it was not the promise 
of milk and honey alone that upheld them 
When the Maccabees and their followers 
fought guerrilla warfare against the jackals of 
the Greek Empire, it was not the hope of the 
destruction of the tyrant alone that led them 
on. When Washington and his Continental 
Army wintered in tatters at Valley Forge, it 
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was not speeches against taxation without 
representation that brought them through. 
Whenever the good fight has been won it has 
been because people have been looking toward 
moral ends and because people have been 
working for an ideal of a better world and 
for better relationships between men and 
groups of men. Without such a vision, without 
labor and sacrifice toward such ends, what 
would it profit us to slay the Hittite, to de- 
stroy the Hessions, to root out the Nazis or 
to unseat the god-emperor Hirohito? 

Twenty-five years ago we fought a war to 
make this world safe for democracy. We 
failed. We failed because the vision which 
Woodrow Wilson had was nursed by him in 
the clouds on top of his own personal Sinai. 
His ends and his faith had never become ends 
and the faith of his people. Because he failed 
and because we failed we are skeptical today. 
But we know in our hearts that negative 
forces, hatred, and destruction promise nothing 
for the future. 

This war will not really touch us and we 
shall not be giving our best possible effort 
until we become devoted to a faith in the 
future and until we can promise to the world 
a democracy in which we have faith. And this 
conviction of democracy can be simply ex- 
pressed by and for simple people, as it was 
by Colonel Rainborough in the Putney De- 
bates at the close of the Puritan Revolution 
when he said: “For really I think that the 
poorest he that is in England hath a life to 
live, as the greatest he = 

This is a statement of a cause to inspire us. 
It is worth fighting and sacrificing for a con- 
cept by which the poorest and the greatest 
the world over will be respected for the life 
each has, for the life they have out of which 
to make something better for their neighbors 
and their children. It is nothing to speak of 
equality and democracy among equals. It only 
becomes genuine when we work out equality 
and democracy among peopde who are varied, 
different, unique. 

I do not ask for a draft of a world constitu- 
tion now. We do not know what remnants of 
nations there will be after the war. I do not 
ask for a draft of a postwar economic protocol 
now. We do not know what wealth of peoples 
will remain after the war. But let us have 
something more concrete than the Atlantic 
Charter. Let us declare that it is not a 
hegemony of the English-speaking world for 
which we battle. Let us be clear that this is 
no war against a “Yellow Peril.” These are 
the suggestions of the devil for they belie 
the democratic principle of equality. They 
carry the seed of the old Imperialisms and 
are part of the brew from which this day 
has come; for the “Yellow Peril” finds its 
parallel in “Asia for the Asiatics,” and world 
domination by the English-speaking peoples 
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is a mere paraphrase of Hitler’s world 
dominance by the “Aryan Master Race.” 

Let us proclaim that there is to be no sub- 
jugated race, no militant nationalism, and no 
exploitation of the wealth and lives of others. 
Let us dedicate ourselves to the proposition 
that the peace after the war must be largely 
education and re-education of peoples who 
have not had their own integrity respected. 
Let us dedicate ourselves to respect the in- 
tegrity of ourselves, of others. 

The peace must teach that the struggle for 
power and for dominion is a never ending 
and a never satisfying struggle; that policing, 
security, and education must proceed together; 
that no people or group of people has a 
monopoly of the right answers. We know 
that autocrats and oligarchs are not to be 
entrusted with the affairs of their fellow men; 
nor should that trust be given to any one 
nation or group of nations. For to all but the 
slavish minded and the melancholic the mis- 
takes of democracy are more bearable than the 
successes of a tyrant. We'd all rather fool 
ourselves than be made fools of. 

If then we are to partake in this war with 
conviction we must find satisfaction in the 
promise of peace —a promise that is a pact 
between all people of good will whatever their 
color, religion, or nationality. 

The realization of that promise and that 
pact involves a process of education in the 
meaning of democracy; education not only 
of peoples who have not known democracy 
because they have never experienced it, but 
also education of peoples who have lived in 
a democracy and do not have faith and do 
not know what it’s about. 

I should like to leave with you this ques- 
tion: Have not teachers a part to play in 
developing a creative morale for war and for 
the peace that will follow after? I believe they 
have. While death, hatred, and suffering burn 
in the vitals and consume the emotions of 
most of the world, teachers will still carry 
the traditions of human decency, moral 
idealism, and democratic hope in the kit of 
their professional tools. The schoolhouse will 
have the creative task of teaching friend and 
foe how to live together in decent humane 
respect for each other and for each other’s 
differences. 

Shelley closed the “Declaration of Rights” 
with the words, “Awake! — Arise! —or be 
forever fallen.” These words ring true today 
when we face a world at war. Awake — arise 
—prepare for a peace which will respect 
every race, religion, color; which will ac- 
knowledge the lowliest and greatest to be 
equals. We must prepare ourselves now before 
peace comes upon us unawares and we make 
a Pearl Harbor of our peace. I believe that 
here is a program to which Americans must 
dedicate themselves; it is a policy that 
school boards must adopt; it is a faith which 
school administrators and classroom teachers 
must implement, and at the’ risk of a new 
Thirty Years War, of world wars which will 
be completely destructive; it is a faith with 
which they dare not temporize, delay, or 
ignore. 








Wanted: A Uniform System of 
Intraschool Accounting Rober Finch’ 


There is a definite trend toward the estab- 
lishment of uniform accounting methods and 
procedures in school systems throughout the 
country. Eight large cities have already in- 
stalled uniform systems for the accounting of 
school funds while an almost equal number 
are seriously considering similar action at the 
present time. 

Many school organizations are worried 
about the problem of school accounting but 
are not certain just what to do about it. One 
large school system has gone so far as to hire 
a firm of certified public accountants to tackle 
the problem. It is true that the school 
accounting is not as complex in smaller school 
systems. The fact ‘remains, however, that they 
are also deeply concerned over the handling 
of school funds. 


Sources of Increased School Revenue 

Boards of education, large and small, have 
noted almost with alarm the sharp rise in the 
volume of money collected and disbursed in 
their schools. This amazing increase may be 
attributed to several factors: 

1. The tremendous growth of the extra- 
curricular activity program, especially ath- 
letics, school publications, dramatic events, 
and school clubs. 

2. The increased interest in vocational edu- 
cation and the development of productive 
activity in the vocational schools. 

3. The expansion of the laboratory sub- 
jects, including the sciences, household and 
industrial arts, and many others. 

4. The widening of general school facilities, 
such as locker service, towel service, lunch- 
room service, etc. 

The increase in the various types of collec- 
tions involved in the above has placed upon 
the schools a new responsibility for develop- 
ing and maintaining adequate accounting 
records. There are, however, other factors 
of almost equal importance which have 
brought about this keen interest in the prob- 
lem. 

As state and federal tax laws become of 
greater direct importance to the schools, the 
necessary intraschool accounting records must 
of necessity be developed and maintained. 
The Revenue Act of 1941, for example, makes 
the accounting for school admissions to ath- 
letic contests, dramatic productions, motion 
pictures, etc., a necessity rather than a choice. 

The legal requirements regarding funds 
collected and disbursed within the schools is 
another factor which has aroused interest in 
this field of school finance. For illustration, 
in Ohio the opinions of the attorney general, 
based upon an interpretation of the general 
code, has set the basic policies to which a 
school accounting system must conform. One 
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of these opinions of the attorney general, for 
example, states that a board of education has 
the power under and by virtue of the general 
code to promulgate and enforce rules and 
regulations governing the accounting for and 
the expenditure of intraschool funds. The 
ruling is in effect an obligation. In a large 
city school system it is obvious that there 
must be uniform methods and procedures of 
accounting for the many school funds if the 
board of education is to fulfill this obligation. 


Further Obligations of the Board 

The obligation of a board of education as 
expressed by the attorney general, however, 
goes beyond a simple cash audit of each 
school’s accounting records. The board also 
has a definite obligation to acquaint itself 
with the purposes for which funds are raised 
and used within a school. 

Actually, funds raised within the school fall 
within two general classifications — public 
funds and private funds. In order to comply 
with the law, a clear-cut distinction must be 
made between these two classifications. 

Private funds may be classified as those 
funds derived through: (1) proceeds of ad- 
missions to concerts, entertainments, athletic 
contests, etc.; (2) subscriptions to school 
publications; (3) revenue from the student 
store —in such cases where supplies are pur- 
chased by the school and sold as a conveni- 
ence to students; (4) private donations of 
money to the school; (5) revenue derived 
from wastepaper drives, redemption of sales 
tax receipts, etc.; and (6) student clubs and 
student organizations deposits. 

Public funds may be classified as those 
funds derived through: (1) fees, fines, and 
assessments levied upon. students; (2) 
revenue from public trust funds; and (3) pro- 
ductive activity in schools doing productive 
work. 

As a general rule “private funds” may be 
classified as voluntary funds. On the other 
hand, fees which are levied as a necessary 
part of curricular activity are in reality a tax 
placed upon the students. Productive activity, 
the major curriculum feature of schools en- 
gaged in productive work, is a source of pub- 
lic revenue and funds derived from the same 
are classed as public funds. 

The purposes for which funds are raised 
and spent demand careful consideration in the 
establishment of any uniform system of ac- 
counting. This is especially true in Ohio where 
a board of education has no authority what- 
ever to use or permit the use of public funds 
for private fund purposes within the schools. 
It is this fact which makes the classification 
of accounts and the proper handling of these 
accounts an important item, which must be 
given careful thought by boards of education. 

The need for adequate and complete finan- 
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cial records in the schools, however, goes 
beyond the obligation of meeting tax laws and 
school laws. A school system places its repu- 
tation in a dangerous position when funds 
collected in its schools are accounted for in a 
loose and haphazard manner. A heavy respon- 
sibility is also placed upon the school person- 
nel when the methods and procedures of 
accounting are not organized to protect those 
in charge of collections, disbursement, and 
accounting of funds. Again an unfair obliga- 
tion is placed upon the students and their 
parents when the financial policies and pro- 
cedures of intraschool accounting are open to 
criticism, for it is their money which is placed 
in the custody of the school. A uniform sys- 
tem of intraschool accounting is a vital neces- 
sity if it is developed for this one reason 
alone. 

To the businessman, accounting records 
represent the heartbeat of his enterprise. In 
religious, charitable, and educational institu- 
tions, however, the fact that a profit motive 
does not exist has had a direct influence upon 
the efficiency of accounting records. 

Educators have long considered the educa- 
tion of the child the primary purpose of their 
job, and rightly so. In the days of the one- 
room school practically no money was ever 
collected from the pupils. Life was simple as 
far as clerical records and statistics were 
concerned. 

The large city school system with all of its 
complexities is a far cry from the one-room 
school or even the city school system of 20 
years ago. One thing we must remember, how- 
ever, is the fact that each of us as educators 
has cast his vote in favor of field trips, 
weekly periodicals, educational programs, pre- 
reading, feeding, athletic programs, student 
publications, student clubs, and the hundred 
and one other activities which we now accept 
as a part of our modern educational program. 
As educators we have ordered the goods. The 
price must be paid in clerical time and effort 
upon our part. The auditors in several large 
cities tell us that the volume of their intra- 
school funds amounts to a million dollars each 
year. 

The fact that the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials has been 
making studies and devoting considerable 
time to discussions of the problem at their 
national conventions is certainly evidence 
that it is not something to be gratuitously 
dismissed. 

The problem boils down to this: Right or 
wrong, the public school, from the centralized 
rural school to the large city high school, has 
developed a large scale financial enterprise. 
We must develop our accounting records to 
the same level as our financial undertakings if 
we are to protect our school systems and our 
personnel. 
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Can We Break the Bottlenecks of 


Public Education? Herbert B. Mulford, Esq.” 


On every side in the present grave world 
crisis we are hearing of bottlenecks which 
have produced disastrous results. At the same 
time we are witnessing a demand on educa- 
tion for the crisis, the like of which we have 
never seen before. As a result of this demand 
on both the public schools and the colleges 
and universities, a few of the bottlenecks of 
public education are being broken. Broadly, 
the most serious question before all educa- 
tional forces today is whether sane coopera- 
tion of all forces through logic and determina- 
tion can break all these bottlenecks so as to 
free the conserving and stimulating forces of 
intelligence to meet present needs, or whether 
after the worst is over we shall lapse back 
into that apathy which certainly may be 
charged as at least one of the causes of our 
world-wide dilemma. 

Let us look at a few of the present circum- 
stances, beginning with the most spectacular: 

Never in history has there been such an 
outpouring of money for education. Every 
training camp, war-industry school, NYA 
“work experience center,” CCC camp and 
WPA adult education effort, and every bit 
of “streamlining” of college courses, fresh 
emphasis on body building, technical training, 
and citizenship experience in the public 
schools are contributions to education. Many 
of the organizations of civilian defense, busi- 
ness readjustment, and even the comment 
through the press, radio, movies, and church 
are marked by some phase which is teaching. 
And great waste must be involved as is always 
the case in emergencies. In particular, the 
efforts of higher education should be em- 
phasized because they tend to uncover bottle- 
necks which have always existed. 

Rather generally, though on an emergency 
basis, the college week has been lengthened 
from five to six days, numerous periods of 
vacation have been eliminated; summer 
semesters or quarters have been inserted in 
the schedule; and in sum the result is to 
permit a bachelor’s degree within three years 
or a little less. This is without curtailing the 
content of the college courses. On the higher 
level of postcollege professional work, espe- 
cially in dentistry and medicine, there has 
been a similar speed-up in order to turn out 
the greatly needed health workers for both 
civil and defense needs. The question is how 
much material will be available for this new 
12-month schedule of the schools of higher 
learning. In other words, will the public 
schools be able to supply what is needed if 
the emergency continues several years? 

In this field of higher education, which has 
a decided bearing on the public schools, there 
is rather sharp conflict of opinion. Certain 
profound thinkers are bringing up the point 
that Cambridge and Oxford in England have 
required only three years of study for college 
graduation and certain continental European 
colleges, only two years. They also point out 
that an American anomaly of only nine 
months to the college year is a companion to 
this odd but traditional four-year course. On 
the other hand, just as important seems to 
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be the pressure of the farmers on the colleges, 
especially those of agriculture, who claim that 
they cannot spare their sons from the farms 
during the summer. Moreover, there are those 
at the head of some of the technical institu- 
tions who say that maturity of the students 
is just as imporant as application for net 
results of erudition. 

And then the University of Chicago throws 
a bombshell into the controversy by the rul- 
ing that hereafter a bachelor’s degree may 
be had after two years of junior college ex- 
perience. Adding to the confusion are resolu- 
tions by learned societies criticizing that 
institution for attempting to tear down the 
value of the traditional bachelor’s degree 
which has represented four years of applica- 
tion. To this the university had replied in 
advance by stating that degrees had no com- 
mercial value, that there are some 600 junior 
colleges in the country which should take their 
proper place in education and should confer 
a degree which might give significance to their 
work. In this writer’s opinion, whatever may 
be the outcome of the controversy over the 
kind of degree to be granted, here is a bottle- 
neck that needs to be broken popularly. Pos- 
sibly the University of Chicago has dealt the 
first blow. It is commonly believed that the 
junior college is just another college of only 
two years’ extent; or that as far as girls are 
concerned, it is just a finishing school whose 
credits for valuable learning often are not 
acceptable to snug colleges of the traditional 
type. The significant junior college is that 
attached to the public high school, which also 
operates under taxing powers, even though in 
many cases tuition is charged. While certain 
traditions still cluster about the junior college 
in providing college entrance requirements 
and preprofessional courses, three other rela- 
tionships are significant. There has been the 
continuous and gradual development of the 
pupil under one broad supervision from 
kindergarten through 14 years of normal edu- 
cation growth without serious breaks or gaps. 
This development should and always could 
have been directed according to pupil needs 
and not merely to force the student to toe 
the chalk line of stilted college requirements. 
Even where tuition was paid, the cost of the 
two added years for board and room was 
greatly lower than it would have been had 
the pupil gone away to school. Finally, the 
youth in two very trying years of adolescence 
was kept in the home environment. 


What About Idle School Plants? 


Reverting to the action of the colleges and 
universities in the emergency, one cannot 
overlook the example of great efficiency thus 
set for all schools and colleges. No business 
with 16 weeks of idle plant could survive in 
free competition with those who run full time. 
For the first time there will be brought into 
relief the financial question as to the use of 
the full 12 months in both colleges and public 
schools for strictly the economic reason of 
efficient use of plant and equipment. There 
are many obstacles, no doubt, such as tradi- 
tional teacher idleness in the summer, vaca- 
tion whims of parents, the tendency since the 
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depression to drag out education rather than 
to speed it up, the greater cost of teachers 
when employed on a twelve-month instead of 
nine-month basis, and the problem as to what 
stage in adolescence demands a variety to 
schoolroom routine. The suggestion of sum- 
mer school camps is one variation. It is 
altogether too early to say what the influence 
is going to be on the secondary or lower 
schools. 

Closely related, and having decided future 
impact on both colleges and public schools, 
is the looming threat of income reductions. 
Endowments are scarce and are getting 
scarcer, in part because of popular belief that 
there is great inefficiency in schools. On the 
level of tax-supported institutions, there is the 
threat of tax associations which are bent 
upon proving that the increase in average 
expenditures of the public schools since 1933 
have been unjustified. We may soon hear 
again the cry of “fads and frills.” And over 
against this there is both the desire for more 
state and federal aid, in spite of the outside 
regulation this may involve, and the protest 
that Uncle Sam should have canalized through 
the public schools all expenditures, educa- 
tional in character, that went through the 
CCC camps, the WPA adult education in 
Americanization, and the NYA “work experi- 
ence centers.” This financial bottleneck is in 
educational thinking. 

But possibly the worst bottleneck of all is 
our nationally stymied position on what the 
curriculum should and should not contain. 
It is being pointed out that during this present 
period in which so many changes are occur- 
ring we have the opportunity to set our houses 
in order educationally when the opinion of 
the public will not be jolted too badly. 
Likewise it is being said that if we do not 
accept the opportunity, disaster will result. 
There are those who have said we could not 
survive politically or industrially as a democ- 
racy with 80 per cent of the children getting 
the kind of education now purveyed to them 
by a teaching staff estimated to be 25 per 
cent inadequately trained. It has also been 
said often that the lag between commonly 
accepted educational theory and practice in 
the best schools is one full generation of 
children. Can this bottleneck be broken? 
Here are several sidelights of experience. 

There can be little doubt about the efficacy 
of technical training in these times. In 
mechanistic war and defense a premium is 
placed on scientific knowledge, and the plea 
which streamlined the college and universities 
in respect to time schedules was for more 
and better higher education for both com- 
missioned officers in the armed forces and 
the supervising workers in war industry. The 
personnel director of the greatest industry 
of its kind in the world is authority for the 
statement that minor executives must be 
trained in technical schools, that the concern 
has neither the time nor the ability to give the 
training the “hard way.” This latter is coming 
up through the works from the lower level, 
and the stumbling block is union membership 
and seniority rule for advancement rather 
than efficiency and knowledge. This distinc- 
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tion means a constant combing of the col- 
leges and universities for the right sort of 
men who will make executives. 

Contrasting with this commercial value of 
college degrees and education, but similar in 
type has been the great pressure on the part 
of the government not only to take over a 
number of universities, either mm toto or in 
part, but also to provide speedy training on 
the lower levels, with special reference to 
federal subsidy through both vocational 
schools and the directly federally operated 
“assembly line for mass education” in minor 
phases of industrial arts. This huge output, 
trained very narrowly and with little related 
book learning to broaden the workers’ out- 
look educationally, goes into the war indus- 
tries. At this writing some 15,000 capable 
men with long experience in the industries 
are being sought to train these essential lower 
groups, which to a marked degree had been 
“lost” by the public schools. 


The Holding Power of Schools 


The greatest blight on the record of educa- 
tion in this country is that for various 
reasons, but many of them financial, adminis- 
trative, and curricular, less than half the 
pupils who enter the public schools graduate 
from high school, and only about 10 per cent 
go on to college. If education is deemed eff- 
cacious in the field of our national social, 
economic and political illiteracy, here is the 
bottleneck of waste. Why do the schools lose 
pupils and what can increase their holding 
power? One of the answers is the diffuseness 
of national leadership; certainly few school- 
board members know where to put their finger 
on this leadership or to whom to turn for the 
type of advice that will assist them as active 
members of the community in so remaking 
the schools as to hold pupils long enough to 
make them greater assets to themselves and 
the nation. The existence of 127,000 separate, 
independent, and highly self-centered and 
individualistic school districts is another 
cause, and per contra the remedy should be 
such reorganization as will be effective social- 
ly. But two sharp deterrents are the vested 
money interests in teacher jobs and the petty 
local objections to sane reorganization, even 
though it would mean more intelligent finan- 
cial support and greater benefits to children. 
The Federal Government has not as yet 
reached down into the level of the elementary 
schools to form a new pattern for procedure 
or to set examples as it has done through the 
NYA centers. But certainly to the more in- 
formed of the members of the educational 
profession it must be as apparent as it is to 
laymen that the Federal Government has 
said in effect: “You do not seem to know 
how to break this bottleneck in training for 
economic life. Here is at least one method 
from which you might learn.” 

There has been great emphasis on giving 
the teacher democratic rights within the 
schools. Also there has been a very sluggish 
attitude that the community in time, when, 
as, and if it wants something more or better 
in public education, will make its wants 
known, and then the teachers democratically, 
in cooperation with children and parents, will 
provide what is necessary. And the generation 
of lag previously referred to develops. This 
problem is definitely tied up with what has 
been called ‘“chair-warming” credits for 
teacher training and in part may account for 
the sigma of incompetence that attaches in 
many school situations. Oddly enough, numer- 
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cus surveys showing teacher incompetence, 
civic indifference, and lack of leadership seem 
to disclose a condition of subject-matter 
brain binding, due to the type of educational 
traditions handed down from the days of the 
three R’s and inadequate for either normal 
or emergency needs of the present generation. 
To mention only one glaring fault, it seems 
to the layman utterly illogical that in certain 
fields of either economic or political life, the 
average teacher, without field work in factory, 
store, office or polling place can gain experi- 
ence sufficient to impart adequate knowledge 
of American life to the youth of the country. 
Almost in default of adequate teacher train- 
ing and outlook, especially in the under- 
equipped rural areas, the pupils may be left 
to the unguided influences of the press, radio, 
movies, and slums, and such other highly 
effective agencies. 
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Education presents many aspects of a 
downright impasse. It has been said that 
almost no juvenile criminals have a Sabbath 
school record. Similarly it has been said that 
a vital school experience is almost as effective. 
The rapid changes in school effectiveness for 
the emergency has been shown. In the situa- 
tion that lies ahead of all schools and colleges, 
with the need for reliance on women as men 
are taken for other work, with the threat of 
the schools again bogging down for lack of 
financial support, and with the determination 
of all governments to win the victory at any 
cost there is a challenge to all schoolmen, 
lay or professional. The least that should be 
done collectively is for all concerned at first 
hand with the schools to understand their own 
responsibility and the meaning of the bottle- 
necks and to determine to break them for 
the sake of our future society. 


Los Angeles Schools Combine 


Comprehensive Accident Insurance 
S. C. Joyner’ 


For a number of years, the Los Angeles 
City school district has been self-insured on 
its general public liability risks. The reason 
for this was that it was profitable to do so. 
Constant vigilance on the part of the School 
Claims Department and the Superintendent’s 
Safety Committee, together with the excep- 
tionally fine legal representation of the 
County Counsel, enabled the school district 
to hold the claims and court judgments paid to 
a very low figure as compared with the high 
premium costs charged and offered by the in- 
surance companies for an “owners, landlords, 
and tenants policy” to cover this risk. 

How then could the district afford to buy 
insurance protection from private companies? 
The answer is one involving simple arith- 
metic. Add the various items of expenditure 
which make up the total costs to the school 
district, if they continued on the old basis, 
and compare this figure with the premium 
now asked by insurance companies to insure 
the risk. To begin with, it should be kept in 
mind that the “combined comprehensive pol- 
icy” covers much more than the old landlords 
and tenants policy on general public liability. 
This new and broad coverage includes in ad- 
dition to the general public liability, bodily 
injury protection on district-owned automo- 
biles, trucks and buses, hired cars, nonowner- 
ship automobile coverage, elevators, and 
boiler explosion and property damage protec- 
tion, including that for automobiles. 

Last spring, the superintendent authorized 
the Insurance Office to negotiate with the in- 
surance companies and find what coverages 
and rates are now obtainable. When the com- 
petitive quotations were received on forms of 
coverage and premiums, the problem then 
became a simple matter of comparing the 
estimated insurance costs, on the basis of 
past loss-experience, with the school district 
costs under the old plan of insuring some 
risks and being self-insured on the general 
public liability. 


In figuring the probable retrospective premium, 


the actual loss-experience on all risks in the past 
five years was used as a basis for computation 


‘Assistant Business Manager, Los Angeles City School 
District 


On this basis, the estimated annual net premium 
on the new comprehensive policy was approxi- 
mately $15,300. This figure, of course, will vary 
up or down within the minimum premium of 
$12,500 and the maximum of $24,919, according 
to the actual loss-experience. The probable yearly 
cost, if the school district were to continue the 
old plan of insuring some risks and being self- 
insured on the general public liability risk, was 
estimated to be $17,500, or $2,200 more than the 
cost of the new comprehensive coverage. In arriv 
ing at the estimate of $17,500, the following items 
of expenditure were included: 

1. Liability insurance premiums for: 

a) District vehicles—bodily injury and 
property damage. 

b) Hired cars — bodily injury and property 
damage. 

c) Automobile nonownership — bodily in 
jury and property damage. 

d) Elevators — bodily injuries. 

e) Boiler explosion — bodily injuries. 

The five insurance coverages listed here were 
formally purchased under competitive bidding 
and the premiums used in these computations 
were approximately 60 per cent below Manual 
rates for the risks involved 

2. Actual claims paid by school district on 
accidents coming under the _ self-insured tort 
liability risk 

3. Salaries of claims agent and his senior clerk. 
The resulting decrease in work due to the elim 
ination of the handling of claims which are now 
covered by insurance enabled the superintendent 
to transfer and absorb other miscellaneous duties 
performed by these people and thus eliminate 
both positions 

4. Miscellaneous expenses, such as emplovee 
automobile mileage, expert witness fees, 
costs, etc 


hearing 


Retrospective Coverage 

The policy is written for a five-year period 
to specifically cover the Los Angeles school 
district risks. The form of coverage is known 
as a stop-loss (the penalty premium representing 
the catastrophe risk is reinsured by the company) 
retrospective (premium based upon actual and 
not an estimated in advance loss-experience) type 
of protection. An audit of the accumulated loss 
experience is made at the end of each 1 month 
period and the premium is adjusted within six 
months thereafter, in accordance with the actual 
losses incurred 
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The High School, Carlsbad, New Mexico, is a dignified building in an important civic center of the community. 
Haynes & Strange, Architects, Lubbock, Texas. 
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7 The Carlsbad School-Building Program 


self 


, was Edward C. DeMuth and Richard Heath’* 


in the 
arriy 
items Carlsbad, N. Mex., a city of approximately started on a modest scale when two elemen it became evident that this arrangement would 
13,000 people, is the home of the world tary schools of six rooms each were con- not be sufficient, the wholehearted support ot 
famous Carlsbad Caverns as well as the cen structed, at an approximate cost of $50,000, the community was obtained for the com- 
ter of the nation’s potash-mining industry so that temporary relief might be had. When plete modernization of the city’s school sys- 
Several years ago this rapidly growing com- 
munity found that its school buildings were 
y in inadequate to care for the many additional 
families with their varied cultures who were 
locating in Carlsbad. due to tourist potash 
ranching, and agricultural development 


and 


yperty 





were The school-building program was first 
idding 
lations Carlsbad our eat { Eddy Count N Mex wa 
{anual first settled in 18 as the tow! hdd The name was 
later changed to Carlsbad. For many years the community 
ict on was the center of important ranching enterprise Later 
1 tort an irrigation project was completed, and Eddy County 
interests came to include agriculture with otton and 
clerk alfalfa as the main crop 
elim In recent year three factors contributed to the rapid 
e now growth of the city and its adjacent area; namely, the 
endent world famous Carlsbad Caverns, potash ining, and ol 
. drilling and refining 
duties The first white man to explore the Caverns was a 
minate owboy, Jim White, who in 1901 noticed flights of bat 
issuing from a huge hole in the ground. As the years 
plo vee went on, the United States Department of the Interior 
hearing became interested in the caverns. Trails were mapped out 
ind arrangement were made tor easy access t« the more 
nteresting of the great caverns. This fairyland underground 
now visited annually by 200,000 person 
On ame into its own near Carlsbad about 1 year 
period z0, when wells were first drilled about 60 miles east 
school f the t Developments were made westward until today 
known kddy County one of the largest produce in New 
‘senting Mexic 
npany ) It was while drilling for oil that potash ir ast deposit 
ial and was discovered in the county Three companies have 
e) type leveloped potash land holdings so that now New Mexico 
1 loss produces three fourths of the country upply so very 
7 = nportant for present war efforts. Over 1600 employees are 
month necessary for the industry. It is estimated that the suppl; 
hin me will be sufficient for 85 years. Today potash is mined at 
ctu 1000 ft oil is ” t wo f while ttle raze o P . . . - 
a a teak pb Pnsaay ew a wviutlie An early morning view of the auditorium entrance to the Carlsbad High 
Public Sch Carlsbad, N. Me School, Carlsbad, New Mexico. 
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Valuable life experiences are afforded in the workrooms, library, shops, laboratories, and physical education rooms of the Carlsbad High School. 

Top left: a cooking laboratory simulates home conditions. Top center: citizenship and community leadership are developed through the moni- 

torial system. Top right: the library is the scholastic center of the school. Middle left: the mechanical drawing classes train for skill in reading a 

great variety of mechanical drawings. Middle and right: the stenographic courses lead into useful occupations. Bottom left: the physical education 
program is carefully balanced. Middle: science provides intelligent consumer knowledge. Right: play is emphasized 


The mothers and housewives of Carlsbad enjoy periodical cooking school 
sessions in the main auditorium of the high school where hearing and 
seeing ore perfect. 


tem. By a 16 to 1 vote in favor of a bond 
issue plus a 45 per cent PWA grant totaling 
$500,000 to finance this program. Haynes 
ind Strange, architects, Lubbock, Tex., were 
placed in charge of making plans which were 
to take several years to become realities 
Preliminary expenses for sites and other fees 
amounted to approximately $39,000 


Carlsbad High School 


The culminating event of the building pro 
gram was the recent dedication of one of the 
most complete high schools in the Southwest 
which was erected at a cost of $338,714. The 
building is divided into three sections: in the 
center, a two-story classroom section; at 
the right end, a college-regulation-size gym- 
nasium and an auditorium; and at the left 
end, shops and laboratories. This arrang: 
ment has distinct advantages over the tradi 
tional plan in which the auditorium and 
gymnasium are at the center of the building 
The placing of the larger units at the ends of 
the classroom section facilitates the use of 
the areas by the community, both day and 
night, since the auditorium and gymnasium 
can be operated independently of the rest of 
the building. The music rooms are also in 
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cluded in this part of the building for con- 
venience and efficiency. 

The auditorium has a seating capacity ot 
about 1000 and is completely equipped for 
any school or community production which 
might be planned. Dressing and storage rooms 
are located on both sides of the stage. 

A complete physical education program for 
both boys and girls is possible in the new 
high school building. The same gymnasium 
is used for the activities of both groups 
Community groups also take advantage of the 
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High School, Carlsbad, New Mexico. 


facilities and equipment. Built-in seats accom- 
modate 600 people while temporary bleachers 
may be added to take care of larger crowds 
during tournaments. 

The shops and laboratories are marked by 
an atmosphere of industry with their high 
ceilings, ample natural light, and simple finish. 
Entrances at both ends permit sufficient iso- 
lation from the other parts of the building 
to eliminate such ordinary disturbances as 
unpleasant noises, odors, and smoke. In the 
industrial-arts shops, adequate provisions 
have been made for locally useful bench and 
lathe work, forging, cold metal. sheet metal, 
simple machine-shop practice, and drafting 
The science laboratories are well equipped for 
experiments in all branches of the physical 
sciences. Complete facilities permit individual 
experimentation and research. There is an 
abundance of storage and display space for 
specimens and apparatus 

Included in the academic section of the 
building are 15 classrooms, the home-econom- 
ics laboratories in four rooms, the library 
a complete commercial department, a health 


clinic, rest rooms, offices for the administra- 
tion, supply rooms, and the corridors with 
individual built-in lockers. Asphalt-tile floors 
are laid throughout except in the rest and 
dressing rooms where terrazzo is used. A 
complete public-address system is a feature 
of the building and is controlled from the 
principal’s office. The offices of the school’s 
publications are located in the tower room 


Edison Elementary School 


In the design and construction of the 
Edison Elementary School the most modern 
uses of materials and construc- 
tion have been emphasized. Com- 
pleted in the fall of 1939 at a 
cost of $92.034, the school has 
realized the educational service ‘ 
desired by the school administra- 
tion and patrons 

The structure includes 12 class- 
rooms with automatic locker 
accommodations for 40 children 
in each room. Six classrooms 
have an additional feature — con- 
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classrooms 


constitute a complete and separate unit with 
individual toilets and lavatories. The walls of 
these rooms are finished in soft pastel colors 

Another feature of the elementary school 
is a completely equipped cafeteria with the 
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latest in food preparation necessities. About 
250 children may be seated at one time in 
the room, but more than twice this number 
of pupils are served daily. Since proper nutri- 
tion is stressed so much during the present 
war emergency, the cafeteria has proved to 
be one of the most useful parts of the school 
system 

The principal’s office, health clini 
library occupy a suite of rooms in the central 
part of the building. All classrooms and the 
cafeteria are served by a public-address sys- 
tem with central control in the principal’s 
office. The system can be used for phono 
graph and radio programs. Maple floors are 
laid throughout except in the cafeteria, halls 
and rest rooms where asphalt-tile and terrazzo 
have been used. The building has a gas-fired 
heating system, similar to that of the high 
school, complete with automatic temperature 
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The Boy Scout Hut on the grounds of the Roosevelt School is greatly control 
appreciated not only by the Scouts but by all the boys and girls attending Included in the building program was the 
the school complete remodeling of the Roosevelt School, 





Left: a rear view of the Edison School. Right: the cafeteria of the Edison School. 
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originally the first Carlsbad High School, at 
an expense of $23,028. In order to transform 
the old structure into a modern and useful 
plant, the second story was removed. To com- 
pensate for the loss in classroom space, a 
wing of four rooms was added. New oak floors 
were laid throughout, and lockers similar in 
design to those of the Edison School were 
installed in all classrooms. The exterior finish 
of white stucco lends a touch of modernity to 
the building. The old heating plant, considered 
by engineers to be one of the best of its 
type, has been utilized in the remodeled 
structure to produce automatically regulated 
temperatures. The Roosevelt building now 
houses an intermediate school and cares for 
all fifth and sixth grades of the city schools 


The Junior High School 


Since the completion of the building pro- 
gram the former high school has been utilized 
as a modern junior high school, complete with 
science and home-economics laboratories, 
shops, and a combination gymnasium and 
auditorium. Many activities of this school 
can be correlated with the senior high school 
since both buildings are but two blocks apart 
The original cost of the junior high school 
building was approximately $100,000. 

The West Elementary School and South 
Elementary School were the first buildings to 
be constructed when it was seen that addi- 
tional classroom space would be needed to 
serve the growing population. They may be 


— considered as twin buildings so to speak, 

ae in since both follow the same general design 
and layout. 

imber os . . 

aad West School consists of six large and well- 

oeonal lighted rooms. The building is so arranged 


that additional rooms may be conveniently 

ed to : - : : _- 
added. South School serves the Spanish- 
American population of the city in the prefirst 
d and first four grades, in eight large and airy 

Lilt e . 
rooms, two of which were added as a part 
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Floor Plan, Edison Elementary School, Carlsbad, New Mexico. — Haynes & Strange, Architects, Lubbock, Texas. 
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The former high school building has been remodeled and converted into 
an adequate junior high school plant. 


racial segregation, the idea has proved a boon 
to the Spanish-American people of Carlsbad 
because the curriculum of the school has been 
adapted to fit their particular needs. A lunch- 
room in the annex serves all the children of 
the school with a balanced diet furnished 
through the cooperation of the governmental 
agencies, civic groups, and the board of 
education. 


Building in the Suburbs 

To serve another fast-growing section of 
the community, a humble beginning was made 
last year by transforming a former temporary 
frame structure into a modern two-room 
primary school at an investment of about 
$7,000. Hillcrest School furnishes the same 
type of instruction which is characteristic of 
all Carlsbad schools, even though this build- 
ing is located outside the city limits. Since it 
was not possible to vote additional bonds last 
year, the frame structure was moved from 
the Roosevelt School grounds to a plot of 
land about two miles distant from the original 
location. The building was completely reno- 
vated, and modern plumbing and heating 
facilities were installed. As a result, about a 
hundred first- and second-grade children are 
taken care of in a comfortable but economi- 
cally arranged building. 

Colored children of the school district are 
served by a three-room modern building. The 
standards maintained in this school are the 
same as those of the other Carlsbad schools 
In addition, sewing and cooking are offered 
The value of the Carver Colored School is 
about $3,000. 

Carlsbad’s school plants, from the most 
elaborate to the lowest and most humble 
have been described. Many times readers see 
only the best that a community has to offer: 
in this article the entire system has been 
described. One thing is true, though, regard- 
less of the physical plant of any individual 
school in Carlsbad: standards are uniform in 
regard to books, supplies, and instruction 

Perhaps the uniformity of operation can be 
traced to the type of school administration 
which has been adopted, particularly in the 
elementary buildings. The system is new to 
most communities of Carlsbad’s size although 
it is widely followed in larger cities. The six 
elementary schools are under the direct super- 
vision of three principals who in turn are 
responsible to the superintendent. In this way 


plans of procedure are simplified and uni- 
formly as well as economically and efficiently 
worked out 
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CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT DETAILS 


High School, Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Exterior, face brick and cast stone 


Flooring, corridor, asphalt tile on concrete stair treads 
terrazzo; classroom and auditorium, asphalt tile; toile 
rooms, terrazzo 

Heating and Ventilating, low-pressure ’ stear 


convection heaters 

lemperature control, Johnson Servic: 

Program clocks, /nternational 

Radio and broadcasting system, /nfernationa 

Flush valves, Sloan Royal 

Blackboards, slate 

Furniture, classroom, librarie nchroo art «and 
ibrary, Beckley Cardy Co 


Edison School 
Exterior, face brick and cast stone 
Flooring, classroom, asphalt tile; toilet terraz 
Heating, low-pressure steam, vacuun 
Temperature control, Johnson Service 
Program clocks, /nternational 
Radio, International 
Flush valves, Sloan Roya 
Blackboards, slate 
Wardrobes, Lockerobes Medart M ( 


Roosevelt School 
on old face brick 
Flooring, corridor and classroon vak 


Exterior, Stucco 


Heating, steam 
Blackboards, composition 
Wardrobes, Lockerobes Meduart Mi ( 





Santa Cruz Builds a Homemaking Unit 


Homer H. 


The Santa Cruz City High School District, 
including 16 rural districts serviced by junior 
and senior high schools, is located on the 
north end of Monterey Bay in a famous Cali- 
fornia resort area. The district, covering a 
large portion of Santa Cruz County, enrolls 
about 1800 pupils in its two junior and one 
senior high school. Many of the pupils come 
from rural homes in the hills and among the 
redwoods along the coast. 

For some years the homemaking unit, lo- 
cated in the basement of the senior high 
school, had been considered inadequate, but 
lack of finances had prevented improvement. 

In 1939 the board of education, upon the 
advice of Superintendent Roy E. Simpson, 
decided to build a homemaking cottage to 
supplement the obsolete unit in the main 


City Superintendent of School Santa Cru Ca 
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building. The services of Architect Lynn R 
Duckering were secured. As plans unfolded 
it became increasingly apparent that instead 
of supplementing the existing unit, the only 
satisfactory plan would be to erect a complete 
homemaking building. Plans were accordingly 
revised and the new building begun in the 
fall of 1939 was completed in 1940. 


Students Cooperate in Erecting Building 


In order to give the high school vocational! 
carpentry classes an opportunity to partici- 
pate, it was decided that a wood frame and 
stucco structure be erected on a reinforced 
concrete foundation. Form work done by the 
school classes offered excellent experience ir 
work in which accuracy, strength, and neat- 
ness were required. The exacting requirements 
of proper bracing and nailing were also taught 
the classes in the framing of the walls, floors 
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Floor Plan of Santa Cruz Homemaking Unit. 
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The Homemaking Unit Building of the Santa Cruz High School is a simple concrete monolithic building harmon- 


izing in design with the main high school building which it serves. 


partitions, and roof. The architect and super- 
visor of construction held discussions with the 
classes during construction of important 
features. Bracing and anchoring features were 
outlined and illustrated on the job 

The rigid California state building code for 
earthquake resistance’ had to be carefully 
followed throughout the period of construc 
tion by the vocational classes. The later work 
of plumbing, heating, lighting, plastering, and 
painting was done by skilled labor. Cabinet 


and finish work on interiors was done by 


millwork 
The building contains four large rooms, 


several smaller workrooms, and suitable office 


California. 


space. The foods laboratory is large enough to 
allow tablet-arm chairs for class purposes to 
be located at one side of the room. The com- 
bination living-dining room has a large fire- 
place and can be used as a girls’ clubroom or 
as a meeting place for faculty groups. An 
adjacent kitchenette makes it possible to 
serve light refreshments without using the 
instructional equipment 

The foods laboratory is arranged in the 
kitchen unit plan, each unit having sink, 
range, and storage space. The laboratory is 
equipped with five gas ranges and two electric 
ranges of the latest design. Arrangements 
have been made with the utility company to 


Lynn R. Duckering, Architect, Santa Cruz, 


replace these ranges annually with the latest 
equipment at a nominal figure. 

The clothing laboratory consists of a class- 
room, fitting and pressing room, and laundry 
equipped with the most modern household 
appliances. 

All rooms are finished in soft colors to 
relieve eyestrain and are equipped with in- 
direct lighting. In constructing the homemak- 
ing unit, particular attention was given to 
problems of heating, ventilation, and acoustics. 

Teachers and students are enthusiastic about 
the new quarters, and school authorities feel 
that the new plant has added much to the 
spirit and morale of the school. 





The kitchen, organized on the unit basis, is attractively treated in pastel colors. 
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THE PUBLIC 


Marty J. Berg 


The forces that make for adaptation and 
adaptability are many and varied. The chance 
turning of the page of a textbook may give a 
teacher a different perspective on how better 
to teach a lesson which will result in the ex- 
perimentation that is followed by introduc- 
tion, adaptation, and diffusion. 

A student may cry out unceremoniously 
and spontaneously during a lesson in algebra 
that involves the segments of a circle, after 
the teacher has drawn the circle and the 
crossing diameters on the blackboard, “That’s 
just the way Mother cuts a pie!” The alert 
teacher, when the laughter has subsided, will 
not scold the exuberant student, but will use 
the pie as an illustration to teach the iden- 
tical problem to future classes. Eventually, 
when she has related the story to her col- 
leagues, it may be decided to include the 
method in the syllabus. 

Again, parents whose homes are grouped 
within a reasonably small area, may discuss 
the bother it is that the school several miles 
distant has no transportation facilities for the 
children, and how equally bothersome each 
finds it to drive the child or children to school 
each morning, taking valuable time from 
other chores. 

Out of such a discussion may evolve a 
rotation system whereby each parent will take 
his turn one morning a week to pick up and 
deliver his own and his neighbors’ children 
to school. From this, too, may evolve a 
militant parents’ group to proselyte for the 
adjustment of the tax rate to permit the in- 
clusion of the purchase of a bus and the hir- 
ing of a driver in the next budget, and to 
permit of future operation and maintenance. 

Yet again, the local superintendent may 
wish to install a cumulative record system, 
but his budget won’t carry the burden, nor 
are there any items that can be whittled 
from it to permit the inclusion of the record- 
card installation. He knows his school board 
won’t stand the expense. Diplomatically, 
adroitly, he wages his private campaign. He 
leads parents who come to him with prob- 
lems regarding their children to the subject 
of his and the teachers’ ineptitude because 
there is no ready reference record available 
with which to furnish the guidance the child 
should have; no record beyond the formal 
statistics of subject, deportment, and attend- 
ance presently maintained. 

A statement appears in the local press 
from a local industrial tycoon that school 
graduates are being referred for jobs who 
have no aptitude for the work of his enter- 
prise; that the schools should have some 
means of knowing what the students like to 
do, hope to do, etc. Before long, a hue and 
cry arises for the schools to do something 
The board of education is petitioned; it 
meets with lay representatives; it calls the 
inwardly gleeful superintendent before it for 
an expression of his valued opinion; the cards 
are introduced into one school on a trial basis 
The adaptation has been introduced! 

Many examples could be cited. Suffice it 
that the dynamism, the leadership that effec- 
tively co-ordinates the community forces in 
concerted action to create a school system 
which “sloughs off outmoded purposes and 
practices and takes on new ones to meet new 
needs,” is active." 


A Procedure for Community 
Participation 

The foregoing is in a sense a glance at the 
pattern of what is to follow, like the chorus 
device employed at the beginning of Greek 
dramas when, with circumlocution, the theme 
is explained. Our concern in this paper is to 
postulate a procedure that, with variations to 
suit particular situations, will either effect the 
introduction of adaptations or will be a posi- 
tive stimulus to promotion diffusion. 

If, as Nicholas Murray Butler declared 
several years ago, “It is the community which 
is in charge of the schools. The board of 
education is the servant of the community. 
The principals and teachers are servants of 
the community. The principal program of the 
work of the school is under the control of 
the community. They can wreck it or they 
can improve it. It is for the community in 
our democracy to provide for the school 
its support —not merely the financial basis 
upon which its work rests but the intellectual 
basis, the moral ideal, and the effective ad 
ministration which are necessary to the ac- 
complishment of its purposes,”’* then it is 
our purpose to re-establish community 
participation. 

Today, when the challenge to education to 
strengthen the bulwarks of the democratic 
way of life, and to free realistically and with- 
out equivocation the gigantic requirements of 
the defense effort, is a greater challenge than 
ever before it has encountered, the public 
must be returned to the fold from which it 
has been driven. This is an attempt to for- 
mulate a pattern that will reunite the forces 
that together can create the school systems 
which starry-eyed educators have dreamed 
about. 

Home rule, the buttress of democracy, the 
constitutional guarantee that makes this yet 
young country the Gargantua among Lillipu- 
tians in stressful times such as those in which 
we now find ourselves, can best be nurtured 
by a more wholesome participation of the 
people in that rule. Education is the common 
people’s property—and in this country we 
are all common people. Common here con 
notes a unity in democracy, and the fruition 
and preservation of that democracy. “They 
[the people] should have an opportunity to 
express their ideas and their desires and 
ambitions through their representatives who 
constitute the membership of the board of 
education” is one manner of stating the prob- 
lem, as quoted from the recent Pittsburgh 
school survey.® 


Helping the Editors Help Education 


The press, the radio, the movies, are rec 
ognized as the three major mediums for 
reaching the public. Which of the three is 
the most important medium is not relevant 
to this discussion. A report has been written 
It effects the whole population, every profes- 
sional and lay facet, in its relationship to 
public education. How shall we take advan- 
tage of the public mediums to reach as many 


"Mort, Paul R., and Cornell, Francis G., Adaptability 
of Public School Systems, New York, p. ix, 1938 

*Teachers College Record, April, 1936 

"Strayer, George D., director, New York, 


p. 587 
p. 314, 19490 
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people as possible with the message we be 
lieve this report has to deliver? 

First, we fortify our plan by listing the 
individuals on the staffs of the mediums who 
we believe should have the report and its 
message brought to their — and through them 
to their respective reading and listening au 
diences — attention. The individuals — edi- 
tors, news editors, columnists, feature editors 
book reviewers, school-page editors, com 
mentators — are in five medium categories as 
follows: (1) newspapers; (2) professional 
magazines; (3) general and news magazines; 
(4) news services; (5) radio stations. 

We next determine the types of stories to 
be written properly to convey the message 
of the report to the person receiving it. A 
news editor would not be interested in a 
book review, and vice versa. From our five 
categories, we may classify the stories or 
articles required as those to be sent to: (1) 
editors, news editors, columnists, radio com 
mentators, general news magazines, news 
services; (2) book reviewers; (3) profes- 
sional magazines; (4) feature editors; (5) 
school editors. 

The news story to go to editors, columnists, 
radio commentators, general news magazines 
and news services must contain all the im 
portant elements of the report in the news 
paper manner, written for public consump- 
tion with a minimum of technical language 
Bear in mind that the age level of the coun 
try’s population is still reputedly 12 years 
and that the tabloids and their small-town 
counterparts have daily circulations larger 
by far than its old conservative papers. 

The review for newspaper, general maga- 
zine, and news-service release may be pat 
terned after the news article, but more 
pointedly a review of the report, always bear 
ing in mind that a majority of the newspaper's 
readers are nonprofessional people. In metro- 
politan areas, where more than one newspaper 
is published, it may be necessary to prepare 
separate reviews. Each professional magazine 
selected must have prepared for it an article 
or review that emphasizes the relationship of 
the report’s message to the interest of the 
professional group the magazine represents 

For feature editors, some item from the 
report must be selected, and a story built 
around it, subordinating the report itself to 
the single feature. Again, in metropolitan 
areas, this may require anywhere from two 
to a dozen special stories. For school-page 
editors on newspapers, magazines, and news 
services, the news-story type of article may 
serve the purpose. Often, the review or fea- 
ture editor type of story serves the purpose 
Should the special interest of the individual 
writer be known, the article may be prepared 
reflecting that interest. 

We have covered the major points in the 
task we have undertaken. The writing, of 
course, requires time and a practiced hand 
When the date of publication of the report 
has been definitely established, copy can pro 
ceed to be prepared. Extreme care should be 
exercised in the release of the articles to the 
professional and news magazines that the 
articles do not appear in advance of publica 
tion of the report. Stories in advance of pub 
lication are possible, and desirable in some 
instances, but we are not here concerned 
with them 


Good Timing Essential 


Timing is of the essence. All stories should 
be released simultaneously. A release date 
should be fixed, as previously noted, and this 
date should appear on the first page, thus 
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For Release Sunday {or such day as is de- 
termined (month) (day) (year) | 

As we are asking for free space in news- 
paper, magazine, or on the air, and space 
(and air) is worth money at so much a line 
(or second), with 14 agate lines to the inch, 
it is common practice to request publication 
of the item. This is usually done by using a 
one- or two-line message in the upper left- 
hand corner of the first page of copy, thus: 
Please use and oblige (name of institution) 

Frequently, the release date and the re- 
quest to use are combined, thus: 

Please use (date) and oblige (institution) 

The articles must be posted to arrive at 
their destinations not less than 24 hours in 
advance of proposed publication. Forty-eight 
hours is preferred. This applies to newspapers, 
news services, and radio commentators. Maga- 
zines usually require more time, depending 
on the frequency of their publication, and 
the time prior to issue they close their forms. 
Book-review sections, feature sections, and 
special sections of Sunday papers are in- 
variably printed the Thursday previous to 
the Sunday of distribution, so that such edi- 
tors would be required to have the copy well 
before Thursday. 

Personal contact is an important considera- 
tion, perhaps as important as all else, and 
should not be overlooked. The local school 
administrator should make it a point to be 
in good rapport with the members of the 


Duluth Carries 
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local press. It is this writer’s considered judg- 
ment that the “sound and fury” kindled by 
many a local school fight would be substan- 
tially quenched were the leaders of the coun- 
try’s school systems on a closer footing with 
the Fourth Estate, a footing that would cause 
an editor to refer the soundness of charges to 
his “friend,” the school superintendent, be- 
fore he printed them. 

A telephone call to a news editor, a col- 
umnist, a school-page editor, telling him that 
the article is being sent to him, and that a 
favorable reception will be appreciated, does 
no harm. A short personal note attached to 
the copy for release often does as well. 
Should the authorities feel the report war- 
rants it, a luncheon for the press, at the in- 
vitation of other than the authors, when the 
importance of the report is explained, and 
copies of the article distributed, is a device 
that invariably merits attention and achieves 
results. 

There is in all this a technique, a method- 
ology that requires much practice, in the ab- 
sence of someone with experience to conduct 
such a campaign. First attempts are usually 
destined to be crude and reasonably ineffec- 
tual. Their failure—and expense — should 
not be deterrents to forward-striding admin- 
istrators who are blessed with the vitality and 
the vision to want American schools to be 
the schools of the American people in the 
American democracy! 


Forward War 


Training Program 


School boards throughout the country are 
cooperating with the government in carrying 
on defense programs under federal provisions. 
Well worked out on a general scale, these 
federal plans cover almost every phase of in- 
structional work and are financed by the 
government. Particular needs of individual 
communities, however, often open new 
avenues of training which had not been fore- 
seen by the planners nor could have been. It 
takes initiative and ingenuity on the part of 
responsible local school executives to visualize 
particular needs and provide a remedy 

The board of education of the city of 
Duluth upon the recommendation of Super- 
intendent H. H. Eelkema, after cooperating 
wholeheartedly with the government program, 
has gone farther. It has extended its program 
to offer courses obviously necessary in Duluth 
which are not covered by the federal program 
Appropriations for carrying out this extended 
program are being provided by the city itself 
with the hope, of course, that reimbursement 
will eventually follow. The program is on an 
OSY basis. 

After analyzing the situation in so far as 
the Duluth school system’s equipment was 
concerned, looking to how it could be turned 
into defense training, Superintendent Eelkema 
made a number of recommendations to the 
board which resulted in the formation of 
special training classes, not provided for by 
federal plans. 

It was apparent that young men, likely to 
enter the service within a short time, needed 
some specialty training which would fit them 
into a specialists’ job in the armed forces. A 
Radio Communications course was started for 
them. Within a short time, there was such a 


demand for this course that the board had to 
authorize the establishment of a second one. 
Being a 12-week course, even when students 
are called to the service before completing 
the full course, they have sufficient ground- 
work to shorten their training period in a 
similar line of work in the army. A weekly 
tuition payment policy is followed so as not 
to penalize them. About one half of the cost 
of operating the class comes from the tuition 
of $12, payable weekly in advance. The super- 
intendent selects the instructor. 

Young men and adults interested in gain- 
ing training for war industries are being pro- 
vided with means to acquire a skill in three 
different branches. Machinist training is of- 
fered on a junior college level in classes held 
on Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m., for a period 
of 12 weeks. This course is offered on a credit 
basis to anyone who is a high school graduate; 
on a noncredit basis to adults who are espe- 
cially interested in obtaining background for 
an advance course dealing with special prac- 
tice in the manipulation of a particular 
machine for the purpose of increasing skill 
upon one machine. 

The advanced course in special skill train- 
ing for young men and adults who have one 
semester of high school machine shop or its 
equivalent, is offered as another course. 

To enable the men of the city who have 
had some training in welding but insufficient 
experience for passing the Navy test, the 
board has provided a course designed to give 
them the necessary training and brush-up 
experience. The class also meets on Saturday 
from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Instructors in these special courses are paid 
the same rate as that set by the Federal 
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MR. AUGUSTE J. TETE 


Superintendent of Schools-Elect 
New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Tete, who was elected superintendent of the 
New Orleans public schools on January 28, was promoted 
from the position of acting superintendent, which he had 
held since January 1. He was elected for a four-year term 
extending through June, 1945 

A native of New Orleans, Mr. Tete was a member of 
an old prominent French family. He was graduated from 
the Jesuit High School in 1897. After completing his 
high school education, he entered the sugar business with 
his father. 

In 1902, he entered Tulane University where he 
received his bachelor in engineering degree in 1906, In 
1907 he joined the staff of the Consumers’ Electric Co. 
as an engineer. Later he became affiliated with an iron 
works firm where he continued his engineering work. 

Mr. Tete entered the faculty of the Warren Easton 
High School in February, 1909. From 1910 to 1924 he 
was a summer instructor in mathematics in the Tulane 
Normal School and acted as principal of the Tulane 
Model High School. He was also director of the New 
Orleans public evening schools. 

In 1918 Mr. Tete was chief instructor at Camp Martin. 
After the armistice, he remained in Tulane University 
as instructor in mathematics and electrical engineering 
until the expiration of his leave. He returned to the 
public school system in 1921. Two years later he received 
his master of arts degree from Tulane. His teaching 
service at the university and in the summer and night 
school classes had brought him into contact with prominent 
educators and he became acquainted with the trends in 
education. 

After his appointment as assistant superintendent in 
July, 1923, he assumed the supervision and the adminis- 
trative direction of all the white elementary schools. Later 
he was promoted to supervisory and administrative con- 
trol of the white high schools. He was also chairman of 
the committee on assignment and transfer of teachers 

In 1940-41 Mr. Tete was named assistant superintend- 
ent (secretary) in charge of business administration and 
first assistant superintendent. As secretary of the board, 
he became also secretary of the teachers’ retirement fund, 
a position which he still holds. His wise management of 
the retirement fund carried it through the entire period 
of the depression without a loss 

Mr. Tete’s strong character and splendid capabilities 
will make him a most desirable successor to Mr. Nicholas 
Bauer. He enjoys the loyalty and respect of the teachers, 
principals, and administrative officers, and the confidence 
of the board in his business ability, in his understanding 
of pupil and teacher problems, and in his ability as an 
administrator. 





Government in other National 
classes, namely, $2 per hour. 
Besides these curricular courses, the board 
has provided a number of extracurricular 
training periods, beneficial to the community 
at large. First-aid classes are being taught by 
(Concluded on page 67) 


Defense 
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Let’s Protect Ourselves from 
Unwise Tenure Homer Kempfer’ 


It is widely recognized by school adminis- 
trators, boards of education, and the lay 
public that the most crucial problem arising 
from teacher tenure laws is that of getting rid 
of incompetent personnel. Thus far it has 
seemed humanly impossible to write a satis- 
factory tenure law that will give adequate 
protection to competent teachers without 
making it all but impossible to remove any but 
the most flagrantly incompetent. This fact, 
as it is illustrated by the experience of more 
than half the states and in some cases reach- 
ing back more than 30 years, is undoubtedly 
the biggest handicap preventing the passage 
of needed tenure legislation in the remaining 
states. With the undisputed merits of well- 
written laws, protection offered by tenure 
legislation is to be sought by every legitimate 
means for every competent teacher in America. 
Yet so long as school systems are forced to 
retain grossly incompetent personnel, a siz- 
able percentage of the teachers of this nation 
are likely to remain without tenure rights or 
to gain them very slowly. 

Other benefits likewise cannot come so 
long as the situation remains as it is. The 
employing of large numbers of permanent 
substitutes should cease; rapid turnover in 
the probationary years should slow up. The 
pernicious and discouraging practice of drop- 
ping so many young teachers at the end of the 
second or third year to prevent their attain- 
ing indefinite tenure will be eased if there is 
a reasonable chance of rectifying serious 
difficulties later. 

A study of court cases, legal efforts, and 
other varied tactics used to remove teachers 
who obviously should be dismissed leaves 
one with the impression that relatively little 
further hope lies along those lines. While not 
every conceivable way has been tried, cer- 
tainly the grosser efforts have failed to 
yield satisfactory solutions. 

While it is inadvisable to reduce incom- 
petence to statistics, the number of recognized 
cases of evident unsuitability for classroom 
work is higher than the profession can afford 
to carry or the public afford to keep in its 
schools. Even if one considers unduly the 
estimate that 4 per cent of the instructional 
personnel are mildly mental cases,” practically 
every supervisor knows individuals who are 
doing irreparable damage to their classes day 
after day. Whereas it cannot be claimed that 
no incompetence exists under tenureless con- 
ditions, certainly the way is open for much 
easier redress than under tenure. At least 
the chief argument against tenure would be 
removed if it were consistently demonstrable 
that grossly inefficient teachers could be dis- 
missed more easily. 

The record shows that the same tenure law 
which gives adequate protection to the able 
teacher also throws a fence around weak per- 
sonnel which is likely to be harmful in the 
long run. It must be remembered that of the 
two groups concerned, society and the pro- 
fession, the stake of society is supreme. As 


‘Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


“Emil Altman, “Our Mentally Unbalanced Teachers,” 
American Mercury, LII; 391, Apr., 1941 


present tenure laws operate, they tend to 
favor the teacher. While careful selection 
procedures and observation and supervision 
during the probationary period can do much 
to obtain a high quality of personnel, by 
these means alone no school system can pro- 
tect itself from infection and failure that 
may develop in later years. Usually when a 
system attempts to rid itself of such infec- 
tion, those groups feeling most strongly on 
tenure are found allied in their sympathies, 
if not in their active support, with the teacher 
— in many cases without a proper perspective 
of the case. “One for all and all for one” 
is the motto applied to a narrow group. Such 
loyalty to the principles of tenure is to be 
expected immediately after a hard fight to 
get the law established. To hold the attitude 
for a generation, however, is a sign of pro- 
fessional immaturity. 

Now that the fact of tenure has been 
firmly established in many places, it would 
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seem wiser for the profession as a whole 
if that segment enjoying its protection would 
adopt a new principle for making it effective. 
Possibly there is something to be learned 
from the policies and practices of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors. In- 
stead of looking to the law and fighting to 
retain the teacher’s tenure in every case, the 
profession should assume more responsibility 
for cleaning its own house. It has been shown 
repeatedly that both professional and me- 
chanic groups increase the respect in which 
they are held by the discipline they hold over 
their members. Even medicine, to which 
education so often looks as a model, has 
an occasional house cleaning. The theory is 
proposed that teacher groups, too, could make 
substantial professional gains if they carefully 
investigated cases of alleged incompetency 
and actually assisted in obtaining the dis- 
missal of individuals who fall below a satis- 
factory minimum. Such action is necessary 
if the basic tenet that schools exist for the 
benefit of children is upheld. So long as 
teachers bind together to prevent the removal 
of their own professional deadwood, so long 
can it be said that the profession places its 
own self-interest above the interests of child- 
hood. So long also will tenure continue to be 
condemned by large sections of the population. 


Greater Kansas City Trade Area 
Occupational Study Nadine E. Miller 


Realizing that something must be done for 
the 80 per cent of the pupils whose formal 
education ends with high school, Dr. Herold 
Hunt, superintendent of the Kansas City, 
Mo., public schools suggested in the fall of 
1941, that an occupational study should be 
made of the greater Kansas City trade area. 

As a result a conference with representa- 
tives of the Missouri and Kansas state depart- 
ments of education, and the superintendents 
of school districts in greater Kansas City was 
called. At this meeting an executive com- 
mittee was chosen, with O. H. Day, director 
of vocational education, and principal of the 
Manual High and Vocationai School of 
Kansas City, Mo., as chairman. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are: J. R. Guy, super- 
intendent of schools, Sugar Creek, Mo.; J C. 
Harmon, principal, Argentine High School, 
Kansas City, Kans.; L. O. Little, superintend- 
ent of schools, North Kansas City, Mo.; W. 
E. Matthews, superintendent of schools, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

The next step was to secure the approval 
and financial support of the directors of the 
school districts. This was done and an esti- 
mated budget of $4,000 was adopted. Each 
school district participating is paying in pro- 
portion to its school enrollment. There are 
now 11 school districts involving 31 junior 
and senior high schools taking part in the 
study. 


Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study is threefold. 
The first and major objective being to obtain 
from employers in Greater Kansas City in- 
formation that will permit the development 
of added subjects in the secondary school 
program that will meet the needs of the 
majority of voung people of this particular 


trade area. Second, by using school personnel 
to obtain the information, these school people 
will become better acquainted with the com- 
munity and will have a better understanding 
of life outside the school. The third objective, 
recently adopted is that the study will secure 
data which will aid in adjusting schools to 
present war objectives. 

In organizing the work for the study the 
first step was the setting up of a master file 
of the employers in this area. In making this 
file every possible source of information was 
consulted. This file was set up in triplicate. 
One listing all employers alphabetically; the 
second being organized by industries accord- 
ing to the industrial code, and the third in 
groupings of cards to be handled by the in- 
dividual interviewers. High school classes 
have assisted with the making of the files, the 
printing of the forms, and the typing of 
materials. 

A committee to develop the instrument to 
be used for securing the data was selected. 
Miss Elizabeth K. Wilson, director of high 
school counseling in the Kansas City schools 
was named chairman. After much study of 
surveys made in other places and a great 
deal of research and experimentation a form 
was developed to fit this particular location. 
Following the completion of the preliminary 
work the instruments committee became the 
supervisory committee with authoritv to 
organize and carry on the study 

At the present time the work has progressed 
to where the field work, the actual interview- 
ing will be begun. Each school district has 
taken the responsibility for selecting inter- 
viewers. Certain groups of employees, who 
because of the very nature of their work are 
particularly adapted to a certain field have 
been assigned particular industries, as, for 
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example, the printing instructors, the printing 
trades; the merchandising teachers, the retail 
stores; the school nurses, the hospitals, etc. 
The personal interviewing will be done by 150 
interviewers taking instruments to more than 
3000 employers who employ eight or more 
in their firms. These interviewers will also 
cover a large sampling of the smaller firms 
in the various occupations. The vice-principals 
and counselors, who after all do much of the 
counseling, have been released full time. It 
is expected the interviewing will take a month. 

Professional people are being interviewed by 
mail. Five thousand inquiries have been made. 

Even the preliminary work of the com- 
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mittee in charge has revealed that there is a 
valuable contribution to the curriculum to be 
made by the cooperative effort of employers 
and the schools. Significant information will 
be incorporated in the curriculum as rapidly 
as it is organized for use. 

The school districts participating are: 
Kansas City, Mo.; Kansas City, Kans.; In- 
dependence, Mo.; North Kansas City, Mo.; 
Sugar Creek, Mo.; Washington Rural High 
School, Kansas City, Kans.; Center High 
School, Kansas City, Mo.; Ruhl Hartman 
High School, Kansas City, Mo.; Ruskin High 
School, Hickman Mills, Mo.; Turner, Kans.; 
and Raytown, Mo. 


Wartime Public Relations 


Harvey G. Humann’ 


Today as never before, the American public 
schools have the opportunity to prove their 
worth in terms the public can understand. The 
schools in Kansas City, Kans., a typical mid- 
west city of 120,000, are systematically going 
about doing that job. 

A board of education, school- and civic- 
minded, led by its superintendent, has inaugu- 
rated a host of services for adults that are 
not only immediately serviceable for the 
community’s industrial plants but for long- 
range civilian improvements of the city. The 
schools have adopted adult education as “a 
central rather than a marginal educational 
responsibility.” 

The schools’ adult-education program, their 
general services to the community, plus 
teacher leadership in community activities are 
building up a healthy good will that is paying 
dividends in real support for the schools. 

Starting with one class in sheet-metal work 
in July, 1940, the high schools and vocational 
schools, are offering more than a dozen techni- 
cal training courses to 2000 defense workers 
—men and women—every 10 weeks. The 
schools have not, however, confined their pro- 
gram to defense industries. They have also 
gone into civilian industries to set up classes 
designed to improve the workers already em- 
ployed. A dozen of these classes in blueprint 
reading, drafting, radio assembly, shop mathe- 
matics, and petroleum engineering are in 
progress 

Wishing to help stili another group of 
adults, the board, last fall, asked Kansas Uni- 
versity to offer federal-financed courses as 
night classes in the local Junior College. 
Today 10 courses in engineering, science, and 
management are being given to hundreds of 
local men and women. 

The schools’ most recent extension is in the 
field of distributive education. The board of 
education, a month ago, appointed a director 
for that work, charged with setting up classes 
under the George-Dean Act. Five classes are 
under way in retail meat merchandising, gro- 
cery merchandising, store-window decorating, 
insurance selling, and retail shoe selling. 

The schools are taking services to the com- 
munity in still other ways. Since January 1, 
the teachers have organized adult first-aid 
classes in churches, lodges, fire stations, and 
schools to build up a large reserve of workers 
who can go into action during an emergency 


Over 1000 adults have been enrolled in that 
work. 


1Editor, The School Bulletin, Kansas City, Kans 


When the third selective service registration 
was announced, Supt. F. L. Schlagle offered 
the five local draft boards the services of 400 
Junior College students and 150 teachers as 
registrars. On the 12th of February, these 
young Americans, in a public meeting, were 
given the oath of office. At a joint meeting 
of all the draft boards, one of the prominent 
citizens attending said to the dean of the 
Junior College, “What are the schools going 
to do with all the good will they are generat- 
ing by this service to the community?” 

School leadership was again demonstrated, 
early in January, when the teachers and other 
board employees were the first public service 
group to set up and operate a comprehensive 
program for buying defense savings bonds 
and stamps. The plan, set up by a teacher 
committee, called for every teacher and 
worker to buy, on a voluntary basis, bonds 
and stamps totaling 5 per cent of an average 
$135 monthly salary. The plan, accepted by 
the superintendent, became effective in Febru- 
ary. The pledge cards reveal that in no school 
was the total amount pledged less than the 
5 per cent. Successively other groups followed 
the lead set by the schools. 

The Governor’s Commission on Education 
and National Defense, of which Supt. Schlagle 
is chairman, is now distributing a bulletin, 
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“A Charter for War Effort,” which is circu- 
lated among community leaders as well as 
teachers. The bulletin briefly charts the 
schools’ wartime program for vocational edu- 
cation, adult education, physical and mental 
health, civic and military service, community 
service, etc. 

With the war effort bulletin is being dis- 
tributed a four-page pamphlet, giving concrete 
ideas and suggestions for setting up and fol- 
lowing through school, community, and indi- 
vidual victory gardens. This pamphlet will be 
followed, before the end of April, by similar 
publications on nutrition and vocational edu- 
cation. 

The community has already affirmed its 
appreciation and faith in such school services 
and leadership. The school tax, unusually high 
because of unequal assessments, stands at 
$2.30 per $100. In spite of this, however, a 
2.8 per cent salary restoration was made early 
in February, which brought wages of school 
employees back to the basic 1929 schedules. 
Furthermore, teachers’ salaries will be further 
increased approximately 5 per cent in Janu- 
ary, 1943, to help offset inflated living costs 
during the war. 

It has been only through constant service 
to the community that the schools have 
gained firm public support. Schools here, as 
everywhere, must continue to build up greater 
confidence and sharper understanding and 
appreciation. Today when the communities 
are looking to the schools for services to help 
win the war, educators and teachers must 
condition the public mind for the proper sup- 
port the schools will need. 





The Montgomery County Board of Education at Dayton, Ohio, is dis- 

tinctly a working body. Left to right: Elgar Weaver, Brookville; Edward 

Harp, Jefferson Twp.; George L. Ernst, Van Buren Twp.; N. A. Shank, 
Wayne Twp.; Earl L. Heck, Englewood. 
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Work Experience in High-School for 
Credit, Wages, and War 


Robert A. Scott’ 


For a number of years many high school 
principals have been at a loss to find a course 
that would provide some actual work experi- 
ence for their students. About a year ago, 
after some study of the pamphlet* “What the 
High Schools Should Teach,” and with some 
encouragement from Dr. C. E. Ragsdale of 
the University of Wisconsin, and our state 
department of education, we decided to ex- 
plore the possibilities of actual work experi- 
ence in the community of Cuba City. 

The first question that comes to the mind 
of a teacher when a new course is to be set 
up is, “What does the course expect to accom- 
plish?” The following are some of the objec- 
tives: 

1. Appreciation of the dignity of labor and 
the satisfaction that comes from taking part 
in the world’s work 

2. An opportunity for orientation and ex- 
ploration 

3. Vocation training 

4. A chance to earn and learn the value of 
money 

5. A chance for a closely knit relationship 
between the school and the community in 
work experience 

6. The training in this course is very much 
in line with the needs of our nation in time 
of war 

The second question is, “How can the 
course be set up?” There are many ways this 
many be done, but here is the procedure used 
in Cuba City. After careful consideration by 
the board of education, the members of the 
senior class of 1941 were asked if they were 
interested in the course. The response was 
good. Fifteen of the 40 seniors expressed an 
interest. 

The second step was to make a personal 
contact with the businessmen who might be 
interested. We found the men in the stores, 
offices, and garages very willing to cooperate. 

Our third step was to have the parents, 
students, and employers agree to the follow- 
ing simple contract: 


The Student's Agreement 


1. The student must work the equivalent 
of at least 7% hours per week for a semester’s 
credit. 

2. The work must be approved by the 
school. 

3. The student cannot work for a relative. 

4. The student must have this blank signed 
by his parents, employer, himself, and the 
high school principal. 

5. The student is permitted one hour each 
day of school time. 


The Employer's Part 


1. The employer is expected to comply 
with all the requirements of the child labor 
laws in the state of Wisconsin, such as mini- 
mum wages, social security, and work permit. 

2. The employer is expected to make a 


4Supervising Principal, Cuba City, Wis 

*The report of a special committee prepared for The 
American Youth Commission and other cooperating organ- 
izations. Published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1940. 


report twice each semester on the progress 
of the student. 

3. The employer is expected to use the 
student as any other beginning employee. The 
student may be dismissed at any time he is 
not doing satisfactory work. 

Signature of student......... | ee 
ee ee 

The results and conclusions: 

1. In the past year 22 students have com- 
pleted a semester of work. 

2. Five of the above 22 students earned 
their credit without pay by working in the 
school system. 

3. The other students worked in general 
stores, garages, service stations, plumbing 
shop, post office, machine shop, and doctor’s 
office. 

4. One boy worked with the industrial-arts 
teacher in construction work during the past 
summer. 

5. One student has not done satisfactory 
work. 

6. All others have done at least as well as 
they were doing in school, and in several 
cases they did the best work of their school 
careers. 

The results, as judged by both the employer 
and employee, are good. 

From the above limited experience a few 
tentative conclusions 
may be helpful to any- 
one desiring to at- 
tempt such a course in 
work experience: 

1. Two semesters’ 
credit for seniors does 
not seem to be too 
much 

2. Care should be 
taken to meet all the 
requirements of the 
State Industrial Com- 
mission. 

3. No bad effects 
are apparent from per- 
mitting the student to 
work during school 
hours for both credit 
and wages. 

4. These _ students 
need some supervision 
and guidance. 

5. The guidance 
problem is the same as 
in any other course. 

6. The above plan, 
it would appear, can 
be set up in any village 
or city where some 
capable teacher can 
make the proper con- 
tacts and gain the co- 
operation of the busi- 
nessmen. 

7. The above course 
has the advantage of 
much flexibility with- 
out lowering the edu- 
cational standard. 
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8. The possibilities of a course like this 
have not, as yet, been completely anticipated 
in any school system. 


NN 


UNITED STATES WAR FILMS 


In the interest of informing the American 
public concerning various aspects of the war 
effort, the Federal Government has produced 
and is offering a number of motion pictures. No 
charge is made for the use of these films. The 
subjects are all 16mm. sound films and may be 
obtained from the Film Unit, Division of In- 
formation, Office for Emergency Management, 
Washington, D. C. 

The films comprise these subjects: Aluminum, 
Army in Overalls, Bomber, Building a Bomber, 
Defense Review No. 1, Defense Review No. 2, 
Defense Review No. 3, Homes for Defense, Men 
and Ships, Power for Defense, Women in De- 
fense, New Spirit (Donald Duck pays taxes). 
A BOMB BATTLER FOR MALVERNE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Planned and built by J. L. Phippard, supervisor 
of buildings, Frank Pabst, assistant supervisor, 
and John Ward, school mechanic, Malverne, 
N. Y., public schools, this incendiary bomb 
fire-fighting unit contains enough materials to 
extinguish between 15 and 20 incendiary bombs. 
The sandbox is mounted on a ball-bearing swivel 
truck, making it possible for one man to move 
the entire unit to any location where fire may 
break out. 

The pails are kept about one-third full of sand 
Additional sand may be obtained by pulling the 
chain and releasing the amount required. The 
unit is equipped with an ax, pinch bar, long- 
handled shovel, and hoe. A flashlight and sand 
blanket are mounted behind the box. Dr. Howard 
T. Herber, superintendent, announced that under 
the authorization of the Malverne school board, 
one unit has been installed on each floor of every 
school building. 








‘ 


The incendiary bomb fighting outfit prepared for use 
in the Malverne schools. 
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This Business of School Feeding — XI 
Enlisting Student Interest 


George 


Today is definitely an age of youth. All our 
war efforts, particularly the major combat 
strategy, places an accent on youth. All school 
feeding activities, in order that they should 
serve to the maximum of efficiency, must give 
very serious consideration to the young folk 
whom they serve. We must take for granted 
that the lunchroom will do the very best job 
possible in the nutritional field. In this article 
we would like to point out some experiences 
and methods by which we harnessed the 
energies and the interests of our school 
patronage. 

Perhaps it is a sign of age when I say that 
young people assume responsibilities today 
that we were not trained to assume at their 
age. It is greatly to the credit of the school 
systems that this is possible. The alert cafe- 
teria director will always be on the lookout 
for methods by which she can enlist this 
boundless energy and interest of her patrons. 
It might be of interest to list some of such 
possible ways. 

The first way — and perhaps the oldest way 
—is to employ students in various capacities 
in the lunchroom. Such help falls naturally 
into two classes — those who are compensated 
either in cash or in kind, and those who are 
appointed as student proctors. I have had 
several interesting experiences with both 
classes. In schools where appointment to 
proctorship or student sponsor is honorary, 
the help afforded in maintaining order and 
neatness is remarkable. This is no new method 
in placing responsibility — and it is no out- 
moded method. Such appointed sponsors — 
often organized into a definite club with dis- 
tinguishing pin or arm band — do not receive 
any compensation for their efforts and defi- 
nitely understand that none is to be expected. 
I was amused, perhaps a little chagrined, 
when I tried to offer one boy a free turkey 
dinner during our Christmas celebration. 

Most of our schools also employ student 
help to assist in clearing tables, carrying 
dishes and glasses, and similar work. Recently, 
in a new school I had trouble in getting 
student help because, I suppose, of an 
imagined stigma attached to any student who 
would work in the cafeteria. This problem was 
neatly solved by the aid of the principal who 
asked in the student assembly for volunteers. 
He based his appeal upon the opportunity 
afforded for service to the school, and now 
many of the student leaders are working for 
the lunchroom. This will, no doubt, break 
down student prejudice and next year will 
bring applications from those who really need 
the work and who are usually the most self- 
conscious in such matters. I noticed too, with 
interest, that business sharply increased at 
counters where popular students are stationed. 

But student interest can also be enlisted by 
other methods. Some of the most pleasant 
contacts gained in cafeteria management have 
been the times when I have met with high 
school student councils. The students are in- 
terested in all phases of cafeteria manage- 
ment; they want to know why certain dishes 
occur on regular days; they want to know 
why prices cannot be reduced or portions 


1Assistant Secretary Kansas City M 


Mueller’ 


increased; and, if they are not treated as the 
patrons that they are, a very hostile student 
attitude may develop. There have been sev- 
eral interesting meetings with student repre- 
sentatives, and it is pleasant to report that 
seeming difficulties never presented any real 
problems. Such difficulties are like steep hills 
on the road that remain steep until ap- 
proached, when they usually level off. One 
incident involved the definition of what com- 
prised one cracker: Was one cracker just the 
single square or was one cracker oblong, con- 
sisting of two squares perforated. This small 
matter was an important issue to the student 
council and you may be sure received serious 
attention. It always seems the best policy to 
allow free criticism and admit mistakes when 
made. 

There are many other ways to win the 
interest of the student body. These include 
sponsored tours through the cafeteria kitch- 
ens, “specials” on occasions of sport victories, 
and the never ceasing effort on the part of 
the manager to make each student feel that 
it is his cafeteria. 

Another project that lends itself to student 
cooperation is the use of the cafeteria as a 
laboratory for the art department. Our trade 
school cafeteria is daily supplied with art 
menu posters, and on special occasions the 
various high school art departments are asked 
to submit poster designs. In another school, 
three sets of murals have been designed and 
executed by the art classes. These murals 
depict the history of food since the Stone Age. 

Certainly the axiom so often expressed by 
psychologists is effective in cafeteria manage- 
ment: get pupils interested in the cafeteria by 
having them serve the cafeteria. 


Frozen — to Thaw Again? 

School cafeteria purchasing agents must 
have read with interest of the recent “freez- 
ing” order of wholesalers’ and packers’ selling 
prices of some 27 canned goods items. This 
order followed our prediction that such an 
order would fix prices as of certain date, with- 
out regard to the fairness or equitableness of 
such prices as of these dates. For as those 
who are experienced in food purchasing well 
know, canned goods prices in the wholesale 
trade have long been advanced in anticipation 
of such a move. But even the little feeling of 
joy derived from the seeming final price 
stoppage was short lived — for the newspaper 
reports told only half the story. The rest of 
the story as it came over the teletype will be 
of equal interest to school cafeteria food pur- 
chasers. For those who have not had this 
information, I quote the following from regu- 
lation No. 1 issued by OPA. 

Explanation of Price Freezing Order — Tempo- 
rarily, prices apply for 60 days and only to 1941 
packs. Must be supplanted by permanent order 
within 60 days. Amendments will be included for 
1942 packs, starting with spinach and asparagus 
as these come on, taking into consideration all 
costs for labor, raw materials, etc 

Explanations from Agricultural Administration 

Packers should not think this sets price for 
new packs, where high costs are certain. Consid- 
eration of these assured by OPA and almost 
guaranteed by Agricultural Administration 
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Agricultural Administration wished packers to 
understand that spot prices frozen are not to be 
used as prices for 1942 packs, using these as an 
excuse to depress prices to growers. Canners are 
expected to pay prices necessary to secure maxi- 
mum production, with Agricultural Administra- 
tion sitting in to see that growers and canners 
are protected. 

After reading the above, we cannot have a 
feeling of any kind of price security. There 
are also several other phases regarding supply 
of canned items available for next year. The 
two following tables with supplementary in- 
formation should interest lunchroom pur- 
chasers of food. Although growers and 
packers of certain products have been ordered 
to increase the 1942 yield, many items com- 
monly used will be greatly limited. 

The government has restricted the use of tin 
cans in trying to spread a year’s supply of tin 
over a period of four years. All dried products, 
pork and beans, kidney beans, red beans, hominy, 
etc., are eliminated. So are Chinese foods, dog 
food, beer, cocoa, coffee, spices, baking powder, 
spaghetti, mushrooms, preserves, pickles, figs, 
nuts, chili sauce, and catsup. 

Reductions are made in the pack of other items 
in tin: 

Apples and Applesauce Reduced to 75% of the 1940 pack 


Spiced Crab Apples None to be packed 
Apple Butter None to be packed 


Apricots Limited to 75% of the 1940 pack 
Beets Limited to 75% of the 1940 pack 
Carrots Limited to 75% of the 1940 pack 
Carrots and Peas Limited to 75% of the 1940 pack 
Kraut Restricted to 50% of bulk holdings 


Chili Con Carne Packed only in No. 1 cans (No 


No. 10 cans will be packed) 
Tamales Entirely out 


Olives — Ripe Limited to 50% of the 1941 pack 
Peaches — Whole None to be packed 
Pears — Whole None to be packed 
Peaches — California Limited to 75% of the 1940 pack 

Free 
Pimentos Limited to 50% of the 1940 pack 

(to be packed only in No. 2, 

No. 2%, and No. 10) 

Plums Limited to 50% of the 1940 pack 

Pumpkin Limited to 50% of the 1940 pack 

Soups — Ready to Limited to 25% of the 1940 pack 
serve until June 30. None packed after 
that date. 

Limited to 1941 pack. 

There is no tuna or fish of any kind being 
packed in California. The boats cannot operate 
because of submarines off the Pacific coast, and 
there is a serious doubt as to whether or not 
red salmon will be packed this year for the same 
reason. It is doubtful about pink salmon. Pinks 
are caught in the protected areas of the North- 
west, and provided we do not have an attack on 
the Northwest, pink salmon may be packed. Red 
salmon is caught in the ocean before the fish 
reach the rivers; consequently, the fishermen 
have no protection. 

In addition, the government has asked that 
a definite percentage of the normal or asked 
for 1942 pack be reserved for government 
purchase. Any crop failure or pack shortage, 
it is interpreted, must be absorbed in the 
quota available for civilian use and not 
deducted in proportionate amount from the 
government reserve. Government percentages 
asked for are: 


Soups — Condensed 


Items Percentages 
EP ee es 44 
SG MO oe wien onde ete ee 22 
Green and Wax Beans Bee! Ne 21 
We Adéics e's ioe nnd 300k ae 35 
Gk te biceds Pre a ee 18 
Tomatoes ....... ; a 30 
ME athena danad aa toebaess 32 
Ff eee” 27 
Black & Royal Anne cherries......... 25 
SD 03.5 sca padhneeadeansscnaereee 23 
ee b wiephath dates aia w lea : 26 
Pineapple ....... acd , ne 25 
Fruit cocktail ..... 16 


The above is according to the latest in- 
(Concluded on page 67) 
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A School-Board Headache 


TWO contending forces are constantly at 
work in the field of school administration. 
One spells economy and the other implies 
increased costs. 

The school administrator stands in be- 
tween the contending forces, compelled to 
deny one or the other. He deals with con- 
ditions of finance and is guided by the 
principles of wise and efficient school 
housekeeping. 

Just now there is in several sections of 
the country a pressure for an increase in 
teachers’ salaries. The cost of living has 
been increased and wages in the industrial 
field have been adjusted accordingly. 
Teachers and nonprofessional school em- 
ployees have made demands upon school 
authorities for a higher wage. Their de- 
mands are justified in the light of present 
economic conditions. 

The impasse is reached when the school 
administrator says, “Well and good! But 
where shall we get the money to increase 
our budget?” 

The solution here must be found in an 
increased tax levy for the maintenance of 
the schools. Will the taxpayer consent to a 
greater tribute than he is now paying? 
Public sentiment must decide. Local con- 
ditions must determine. 

The school administrator must meet the 
problem in the light of common expediency 
and the conditions which confront him. It 
is finally a local problem which cannot be 
solved by outside judgment. 





School Plant Study in 1942 


THE war situation is providing an ideal 
opportunity for school boards to restudy 
the school plant programs of the respec- 
tive cities and counties. 

The United States Office of Education 
is asking every major school unit to ex- 
amine its school facilities for the purpose 
of determining what new buildings and 
additions are necessary and what extensive 
remodeling operations will be advisable to 
modernize old structures in line with edu- 
cational programs and present-day sanitary 
and safety conceptions. While the ulti- 
mate purpose is to develop a “shelf of 
school building needs,” which will enable 
the Federal Government to provide aid 
under a program similar to the very suc- 
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cessful Federal Works Agency of the 
recent unlamented depression decade, it 
is to be hoped that local school authorities 
will go very much farther in their studies 
than the federal questionnaires require. 
It seems advisable to study not only the 
needs for actual classroom and seating 
accommodations but to inquire into the 
entire building and plant policies which 
obtain. 

Wherever the school districts have com- 
petent school plant supervisors and archi- 
tects, it will be possible to study the kind 
of buildings to be erected, the materials 
to be used, the mechanical plants to be 
installed, and the general types of plans 
to be followed. Questions can be raised 
about the true educational economy of 
monumental structures in historic archi- 
tectural styles, built to last a century. 
Ways and means can be sought of building 
well and safely for two generations only, 
and of making buildings more flexible for 
adult and child use, for wide community 
service — all at a saving in first cost and 
upkeep. Study can also be made of new 
materials and construction methods so 
that immediate work can be begun where 
it is needed. 

There need be no interference with the 
total war effort where school authorities 
throw some of their precedents into the 
discard and plan intelligently. 


An Aspect of Teacher and 
School-Board Relations 


THE major professions of law, medicine, 
architecture, and engineering have been 
built up largely through the self-activity 
of the members, and public legislation has 
been invoked for professional ends largely 
to unify and universalize standards of 
personal ability, education, experience, 
and ethical service which the leaders and a 
considerable proportion of the rank and 
file have achieved. The individual is pro- 
tected by the professional groups only 
in so far as this action helps the profes- 
sion itself. The lawyer, the doctor, in fact 
the professional man generally who offends 
against the ethics of the profession is 
usually punished through the initiative of 
the profession itself. If he gets into diffi- 
culties through incompetence, negligence, 
and personality or emotional defects, he is 
allowed to quietly eliminate himself. 
During the past 25 or 30 decades, teach- 
ing has been undergoing professionaliza- 
tion at an ever increasing rate, and there 
has been a vast activity on the part of 
teachers’ organizations to have teaching 
recognized as one of the learned profes- 
sions. Much has been done to set up high 
standards for entrance into teaching, to 
gain social recognition for teachers, ade- 
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quate compensation, tenure, and old-age 
pensions. The teachers’ organizations do 
not, however, seem to have been able to 
take their cues for legislation and for local 
campaigns of protection from the older 
professions and their organizations. Atti- 
tudes’ and actions of school boards in hir- 
ing and dismissing teachers, the general 
tendency of numerous communities to buy 
teachers’ services at the lowest of the 
market, and the common insecurity of 
teachers have compelled the state and local 
associations to fight with the weapons of 
the labor unions and to do many things 
that the competent and _ professionally 
minded members merely tolerate but do 
not approve. Thus, many of the recent 
legal contests arising out of the tenure 
laws have not permitted discrimination be- 
tween fitness or unfitness, or upon the 
actual need for teachers, but have been 
based upon legal technicalities. Cases in- 
volving salaries have not been based upon 
the ability or lack of ability of a com- 
munity to maintain a salary schedule, but 
have insisted upon contractual rights that 
were impossible to maintain. 

Two distinct lines of reform seem to be 
necessary to solidify the position of teach- 
ing as a profession. Legislation on tenure, 
salaries, and pensions must be less radical 
in its protection of every teacher and more 
considerate of the welfare of the children 
and of the schools. Growth in efficiency 
must be assured as a condition of continued 
protection in employment. But above all, 
the attitude of school boards must be 
changed to one of universal good will 
toward the teacher. There must be honesty 
in appointments and promotions, a genuine 
desire to pay adequate salaries. Politics, 
personal animosity, and unfair dealing 
must be wholly eliminated. Teaching will 
become a profession of progressively higher 
social and human efficiency as the school 
boards help it. 


Priorities for Schools 


IN ITS attitude toward schools and educa- 
tion the Priorities Division of the Federal 
Government has been constructive and 
helpful. Schools have been accepted as 
“the first line of home defense.’’ Where 
expanding defense operations have de- 
manded new educational equipment, the 
money to meet the emergency has been 
forthcoming. Training for production 
workers has been recognized as a major 
school objective in the upper brackets. 

In providing broad blanket priority 
numbers, such as AlO under P100, the 
position of schools and education has been 
defined. After all, the war must be won 
and every convenience must be provided 
for direct war production. Schools must 
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be geared into the enormous general plan, 
and some place in the program is fixed 
for education. 

While there has been some nervousness 
about fall school needs and some twaddle 
about protection for 1943, school buyers 
who are cooperative will not buy for the 
summer and fall of 1943, but will set their 
house in order mow for the September, 
1942, school opening. Yes, they will buy 
different paper and coal and a great variety 
of school goods in 90 days. They should 
know their needs now; why not buy now 
and have the merchandise set aside for 
the schools for September? 

All this priority business takes time. The 
producer is limited in his output. The 
Army and Navy must be equipped first. 
There will be shipping delays. A high 
priority school number is topped by a 
higher war need, and there will be delays. 
Let’s not forget we are in for bad war 
news into the summer and fall. The psy- 
chology of school support will be swayed 
downward by unfavorable public senti- 
ment. 

Many wise school boards have been buy- 
ing steadily this winter. We are looking 
for a steady demand for school goods into 
the summer. As the war swings, thought- 
less critics of the schools may demand 
unreasonable retrenchment. Foresight in 
school administration will find no economy 
in waiting for August and September buy- 
ing. At the moment school priorities num- 
bers are no guarantee of the delivery of 
school merchandise when needed. They are 
good “hunting license’? numbers, but give 
no assurance that the supplies and equip- 
ment can be had promptly as the fortunes 
of war turn in our favor. 

There will be less confusion and greater 
efficiency in school operations next fall 
if all supplies and equipment orders are 
placed immediately. 


The Schools Serve Democracy 


DR. MORTIMER ADLER, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, writes in the Rotarian: 
“The . . . answer—that the aim of 
the schools is to preserve democracy - 

has a comforting ring. Nevertheless it, too, 
contains an error which has grave practical 
consequences. To set, as the end of educa- 
tion, the maintenance of any particular 
social order is to debase education to an 
instrument of propaganda, just as the 
totalitarian states have debased it. Democ- 
racy—by which I mean a government 
for the common good, by laws rather than 
by men, in which all men, regardless of 
race, creed, or wealth, are enfranchised and 
hence politically equal —is the best form 
of government. Precisely because it is good 
government, it serves its citizens; it re- 
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spects their integrity and dignity as human 
beings; it seeks to help them achieve good 
human lives; and, above all, it does not 
attempt to subordinate them as political 
puppets to serve its own ends. Because the 
good state is dedicated to the good life, 
education in the good state must also be 
dedicated to the good life, the life which 
is good for all men everywhere because 
they are men. Hence, to make the educa- 
tional system a special pleader in politics 
even though the cause be good, misuses 
the schools, and ultimately defeats the 
aims both of education and democracy. 

“Education can serve democracy only 
by fulfilling its fundamental task, to make 
men good as men. The schools cannot serve 
democracy by innoculations of democratic 
procedure in the classroom, mistreating 
teachers and pupils as equals. They will 
serve democracy only by being good as 
schools, as communities of teachers and 
students, in which the authority of reason 
prevails. 

“The schools cannot serve democracy 
by asking immature minds to wrestle with 


the most difficult social and economic 
problems before they have sufficient in- 
tellectual discipline to face them. They 
will serve democracy only by making the 
one contribution which they are uniquely 
fitted to make—that basic intellectual 
training without which there can be neither 
free minds nor freemen.” 


——— - > . a 


“Let children have a chance to become real 
citizens by working together in groups. They will 
develop interest and an effort proportional to 
that interest. From this will emerge a self-disci- 
pline of the kind one obeys all the time and not 
just a discipline followed when a boss is looking 
over your shoulder. Self-discipline is the demo- 
cratic discipline. The success of democracy lies in 
the development of individuality and a spirit of 
cooperation.” — Dr. Carleton Washburne, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Winnetka, II. 


“If I buy a horse for $150 and refuse to pay 
$10 for oats, I will not long get transportation 
from my horse and soon will have neither horse 
nor $150. The schools of Battle Creek, represent- 
ing an investment of nearly six million dollars, 
need some oats. Of what value are the magnifi- 
cent school buildings of this city unless they are 
filled with our children learning to live the good 
life, acquiring the tools with which to shape 
their future.”— Dr. Harry P. Becker, Member, 
Board of Education, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Careful Selection of Candidates for 
Teaching is Essential ruth M. Northway’ 


When one realizes that approximately one 
half of the waking hours of a public school 
child are spent in the classroom in direct 
contact with a teacher, the responsibility of 
selecting competent, effective teachers assumes 
a new importance. Those who accept this 
responsibility are immediately conscious of 
limitations in selection. They also recognize 
that there are certified teachers who lack 
many of the qualities necessary for effective 
teaching in the public schools. 

Teacher educating institutions long have 
been aware of this condition; they cannot 
point with pride to all of their candidates. 
Although constant revisions of preservice 
programs has been in progress, there remains 
those weaknesses which are found in some 
members of all professions: incompetency, 
apathy, and mediocrity. Gradually this truth 
has been forced upon these institutions: there 
must be rigid selection of candidates for en- 
trance into teaching. This principle obtains in 
the medical profession, the ministry, and law. 
These professions recognize that not every 
one is fitted to become a doctor, a lawyer, 
or a member of the clergy. Is that not also 
true of the teaching profession? Admission 
to teacher training is a “privilege” and should 
be granted to those who are suited for the 
work; it should not be construed as a “right” 
to be demanded because this education may 
be obtained frequently at a state’s expense. 

If one admits the necessity of rigid selec- 
tion for entrance into teaching, the qualities 
necessary for success and the procedure to be 
followed in the selection of candidates then 
have to be clarified. 

This article presents (1) suggestions for 
interesting capable candidates in teaching 
which is essential if the quality of the in- 
dividuals selected for teaching is to be im- 
proved, and (2) a procedure by which many 
institutions which educate public school 
teachers are improving the quality of their 
student personnel. 


Suggestions for Interesting Capable 
Students 

If teaching is to attract capable students, 
it must be accorded the prestige of other pro- 
fessions. Teaching is a dignified, noble pro- 
fession; one must not apologize for entering 
it, for to many of its members it has proved 
absorbing, interesting and a source of intense 
personal satisfaction. Moreover, recruits 
must realize, when faced with the necessity 
of choosing their life’s work, that the guid- 
ance and development of the child is one of 
the world’s most important tasks. Teaching 
must be presented to the high school student 
in as favorable a light as are the other pro- 
fessions, not apologetically, not as a last 
resource. The following have been used by 


1State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y 


various institutions in presenting the profes- 
sion to students. 

1. Assembly programs which reveal the 
personal satisfactions and the important public 
service possible in the teaching profession 
may be held in any high school. Student 
groups from near-by teachers’ colleges may be 
invited to take charge of the program, ex- 
perienced educators may be induced to talk 
to the students, and illustrated lectures may 
be given showing accomplishments in the field 
of teaching. Inspirational movies such as 
“Good-by Mr. Chips” and “Three Cheers for 
Miss Bishop” should impress students with 
the satisfactions of teaching. 

2. The distribution of attractive illustrative 
literature describing the program of a partic- 
ular institution appeals to high school stu- 
dents. 

3. The introduction of a unit on teaching 
into a course in “Occupations” or a similar 
course may prove effective. 

4. The recommendation of teaching to 
capable students by alumni within that com- 
munity is a measure used by many liberal-arts 
colleges. 

5. Visitation of high school groups to a 
near-by teachers’ college for observation of 
student life and of teaching is a common 
practice. 

6. Of these suggestions, the following is, 
without doubt, the most effective. School 
boards and principals must continue to choose 
alert, sympathetic, socially minded teachers 
as classroom associates for children. The 
power of example is very strong and 12 years 
of contact with effective teachers should be a 
strong factor in revealing to students the 
scope and satisfactions of teaching. 


Selective Admission Standards Now 
Employed 

If capable high school students become in- 
terested in teaching it will mean that more 
rigid selective admissions standards can be 
employed by the teachers college, because of 
the improvement in the quality of the appli- 
cants. In this manner, the teaching profession 
will be strengthened at its source. The follow- 
ing selective admission standards are recom- 
mended by the “Commission on the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers” and 
are enforced in many teachers’ colleges.’ 

1. Individuals possessing serious speech 
difficulties should not be admitted into teach- 
ing. Harsh, nasal voices, especially when 
accompanied by incurable speech defects as 
cleft palate, malformation of the jaws, teeth, 
or larynx, limit the effectiveness of the 
teacher. Such defects affect the individual’s 
total personality and may cause severe ner- 
vous tension on the part of children. There is 

“Brooks, Fowler D. (editor), ‘“‘The Education of 


Teachers,” Twenty-Third Yearbook of National Society 
of College Teachers of Education, 1933, pp. 16-65 
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also a danger of unconscious imitation of 
speech peculiarities by pupils who would not 
normally experience them. To what extent 
elimination of candidates on the basis of 
speech difficulty is carried out the writer is 
unable to determine. Nevertheless in recent 
years much more attention is being given to 
this qualification. 

2. No one possessing major physical defects 
may become a teacher. If uniformity in the 
judgment of physical condition is to be 
secured, medical examinations by the health 
staff of the college is desirable. Physical de- 
fects, such as, loss of a limb, deformities due 
to paralysis or accident, neurotic tendencies, 
and extreme lameness are very likely to place 
emotional strain upon children and to hamper 
the effectiveness of a teacher. 

3. Only candidates with high mental ability 
and satisfactory scholarship should be ad- 
mitted to teaching. Although many highly in- 
telligent individuals are not effective teachers, 
it seems reasonable to assume that teachers 
should have a high degree of intelligence and 
that they should be capable of applying this 
intelligence. 

4. Institutions should determine what con- 
stitutes a good teaching personality and 
should select candidates possessing these 
qualities. To discuss this standard adequately 
would involve a lengthy controversy. Never- 
theless, there is general agreement that such 
qualities as personal magnetism, alertness, 
well-balanced interests, and a sincere desire 
to teach should characterize all applicants. 
That some of these qualities develop during 
the period preparatory to teaching cannot be 
doubted, but it is necessary that the candi- 
date shall have revealed these tendencies be- 
fore his admission as a prospective teacher. 
Recommendation by the high school prin- 
cipal, personal interview with college instruc- 
tors, the study of records showing activities 
and interests throughout high school, and 
objective personality tests should do much 
to eliminate candidates with apathetic, nega- 
tive, and inhibited tendencies. 

“Better teachers is the greatest 
sional need of the teaching profession.’” 
Costly buildings and equipment lose much of 
their educational value when used by medi- 
ocre, ineffective teachers. Then, too, it is 
necessary that teachers exert social leader- 
ship and become a vital force in the perpetua- 
tion of democracy. That the present teaching 
body does not now meet this obligation is a 
criticism voiced from many sources. The dis- 
charge of this responsibility requires the up- 
grading of the student personnel in teachers’ 
colleges, a situation which can be met only 
by universal practice of rigid selection of 
candidates for entrance into the teaching 
profession. 


profes- 


Miss Northway will continue her dis- 
cussion of modern trends in teacher 
education in subsequent issues of the 
Journal. — Editor. 





*Baker, Frank E., “Selective Admission into Teacher 
Educating Institutions,’”’ Twenty-Third Yearbook of Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education, 1933, 
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HELP KEEP 
"EM HEALTHY 


As YOU well know, cleanliness in your kitchen and 
lunchroom or cafeteria is a most important element 
in contributing to the good health and high charac- 
ter of your young charges. 

Correct dish-washing methods should be your first 


concern and Wyandotte knows the answers! 


® For dish-washing by hand — Wyandotte H.D.C. leaves 
dishes, silverware and glassware spotless and does not harm 
the hands. This product has excellent water-softening, grease- 


removing and soil-suspending qualities. 


®@ For dish-washing by machine—W yandotte Keego does its 
work quickly and thoroughly. Keego Cleaner combats the 


FORD SALES COMPANY 


o. 
a: 





bad effects of both calcium and magnesium, which are found 


in hard water. Keego rinses freely, and a little goes a long 
way to lower your dish-washing costs. 


©@ Wyandotte Steri-Chior is a chlorine germicide in powder 
form, used in the final rinse after washing dishes, glasses, 
silver and all culinary equipment. Its use provides a definite 
health protection. 


There are other Wyandotte products for dish- 
washing in different water conditions. Each one 
has been specially built to meet a definite kind and 
degree of hardness. Your Wyandotte representa- 
tive will be glad to demonstrate the proper dish- 
washing methods and compounds for your school. 


Call him today. 


eee mm ee oS ee 
SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 





° WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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A.A.S.A. Urges Total War Service 
of Education 


American education is engaged in a total 
effort to help the United States win the war. 
American school administrators are pledged 
to leave nothing undone to achieve this end 
and to win the permanent peace so that 
American democracy may make for greater 
happiness, .<curity, and freedom for all peo- 
ples of the world. In the words of Superin- 
tendent Stoddard, of Philadelphia, “the 
schools have a rendezvous with destiny.” 
Superintendents, teachers, and school boards 
are approaching their tremendous respon- 
sibility to help win the war with a new conse- 
cration and energy. More than any other 
social or governmental agency the schools are 
in an advantageous position to build morale, 
to prepare young men for the armed forces, 
to train workers for war production, to raise 
the loyalties of all the people, and to teach 
the peace which is to come. As Dr. George 
D. Strayer said, “The men and women en- 
gaged in the profession of education make no 
plea for themselves but they do insist that 
the maintenance and expansion of the school 
program is essential to the winning of the 
war.” 

Although the convention topic was an- 
nounced as “Education for a Free People,” 
the events of December 7 logically turned 
the program into an all-out discussion of the 
war. The general sessions took up the fol- 
lowing topics: 

Monday, Education and Government 

Tuesday, Building Morale and the Cooperation of Edu 
cation With the War Effort 

Wednesday, Health Education and the Development of 
War Projects in the Schools 

Thursday, American Destiny in the 
Present Youth Programs 

The convention attracted very satisfactory 
attendance of school administrators in spite 
of the general feeling of many school execu- 
tives that they could not be spared from their 
local posts. The California schools with typi- 
cal professional loyalty brought in more than 
9000 principals, superintendents, and teachers 
to participate in the allied organization meet- 
ings. San Francisco provided an ideal com- 
bination of hospitality, excellent meeting 
places, a good exhibit hall, adequate hotel 
accommodations, and a hearty schoolmen’s 
welcome. The educational commercial! exhibits 
consisted of 172 displays of the newest things 
in books, equipment, and teaching materials 
President Howard Pillsbury handled the 
meetings with the graceful dispatch that only 
a superintendent of schools could achieve 
The news service, the radio programs, and 
the general convention management left noth- 
ing to be desired. 

At the opening session, Monday, Feb. 23, 
Chancellor Frederick Hunter, of Oregon, and 
Supt. Alexander Stoddard, of Philadelphia 
gave the entire theme of the week: 


We must accord to democracy universal recognition as 
a militant force implementing the philosophy of Christian 
civilization é We must establish a_ thoroughly 
effective system of instruction for the youth of the land 

And we must inaugurate 
reteaching to each succeeding generation both this founda 
tional faith and full information of the 
which it has been and will 
threatened 


The four enormous 
were advocated thus by Supt 


American sheuld be 


Postwar World and 


and continue a policy of 


dangers with 
continue to be constantly 
tasks of the schools 
Stoddard 


taught that we are envag 
} 


Every 


in a struggle to the death with adversaries that have 


out to kill democracy and freedom as we conceive then 


We must come to realize that our enemies are desperate 


strong, ruthless, and determined to win and that we must 
learn how to cope with such enemies. 

Without turning over the whole school day to a dis 
cussion of the progress of the war, the schools must help 
youth and adults to understand many technical subjects 
so that they may follow and interpret, with understanding 
and appreciation, developments in the war 

Even school children should be taught to be patient 
and calm in the face of adversity and not to become 
unduly optimistic with good news 

The schools should make clear the issues and aims in 
this war, both our own and those of our Allies, 
of our enemies 


“After the war,” Sid Doctor Stoddard, “we 
shall have hundreds of thousands of planes 
and millions of pilots and the schools must 
prepare to teach an air-minded generation.” 


School Boards Meet 


At a luncheon meeting of the National 
Council of School Boards Associations, 
arranged for Wednesday, February 25, by 
Mrs. Florence Porter, president of the coun- 
cil, “The Responsibility of School Board 
Members During the War Emergency” was 
the subject of a helpful address by Hon. 
James Marshall, president of the New York 
City board of education. Mr. Ira E. Garman, 
former president of the Illinois School Board 
Association, led the discussion. A series of 
topics and problems arising out of current 
school and school-finance situations formed 
the subject matter of the afternoon session 
In a series of recommendations for broad- 
ening the activities of school-board associa- 
tions, Mrs. Porter urged that the functions of 
lay and professional school authorities be 
defined, that every effort be made to retain 
competent teachers in the school service dur- 
ing the war, that better public relations be 
established and maintained, and that equal- 
ization of educational services be sought. 
Brief addresses were made by Dr. John C. 
Almack, of Stanford University; Dr. Spencer 
Stoker, of Denton College, Tex.; F. J. Brady, 
Providence, R. I.; Supt. Ardella Tibby, Comp- 
ton, Calif.; Dr. Calvin Grieder, Boulder, 


and those 


MR. ELLIOTT C. SPRATT, 


of the Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., elected president of the Assoc'ated 
Exhibitors Association of NEA. 


DR. HOMER ANDERSON, 


President of A.A.S.A. for 1942, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


Colo.; Cameron Beck, New York; Supt. Vir- 
gil Dickson, Berkeley, Calif.; Dr. Louise L. 
Hector, Berkeley, Calif., and others 


Priorities for Schools 


Two special meetings on Monday, devoted 
to priorities for schools, developed a strong 
sentiment for an adequate blanket priority 
rating for the schools so that school boards 
may not be hampered in essentials for all 
needed school services. In the opinion of the 
speakers, statements on the part of school 
authorities of definite school needs are essen- 
tial, and early budgeting and buying are 
required if the government is to make allow- 
ances. The schools must take the initiative in 
making their situation clear and must not 
rely upon commercial sources for action in 
their behalf. The appointment of Mr. George 
Frank, of Cornell University, as _ special 
schools representative in the War Production 
Board, gives hope that the interests of the 
schools and colleges will be understood and 
safeguarded in Washington 


The Resolutions 


The association pledged the all-out effort 
of the schools to defeat the enemies of our 
free people and free institutions 


School administrators will do all in their power to make 
available to adults 
students for their physical protection; to provide 
the development of local school 
defense 
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4 NAVY ‘B” pennint flying 
over the Bausch & Lomb plant 
is official recognition of accom- 
plishment in Production for Victory 
It symbolizes a singleness of pur 
pose that justifies any sacrifice you 
or we may be called upon to make. 





Why Bausch & Lomb? 


PT HE ability of Bausch & Lomb to 
produce the highly specialized op- 
tical instruments needed by the armed 
forces of the United States was not 
born of the present emergency. It has 
been acquired over eighty-nine years of 
research and unbroken experience. 

In normal times this ability has been 
devoted to the application of optical 
science in peaceful pursuits. This has 
resulted in the production of instru- 
ments of precision and wide usefulness 
in education, research and industry. 

Today the abilities and facilities and 
accumulated experience of Bausch & 


IN PR UCING O 


Lomb are being directed in their en- 
tirety to Production for Vic tory. Needed 
immediately are the instrumentsof which 
Admiral Blandy speaks—the range- 
finders, binoculars, aerial height finders, 
and photographic lenses. 

Vital as these are, there are others 
equally essential which Admiral Blandy 
did not mention. Among these are the 
spectrographic and metallographic 
equipments used in the analysis and 
quality control of cartridge cases and 
armor plate, the contour projectors and 
the tool-makers microscopes for making 
the fine measurements upon which mass 


STRUMEN FOR NATION NSE, I 


uC 


production of tanks and airplanes de- 
pends. And to aid in maintaining mili- 
tary and civilian health and efficiency 
there are microscopes, diagnostic instru- 
ments and spectacles. 

Never before has the ability of 
Bausch & Lomb been more important. 
Never before has Bausch & Lomb been 
in better position to serve or more 
mindful of its obligation. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. © ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1863 


TION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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Schools and the Wax 


FOUR-POINT PROGRAM 


The Milwaukee board of school directors has 
approved a four-point program for developing 
air-mindedness among high school pupils, for 
discovering aeronautic aptitudes, and for making 
generally available basic knowledge and skills in 
aviation. 

1. Shops in the high schools have begun the 
building of airplane models for the navy. 

2. A course in airplane mechanics has been 
worked out for the Boys’ Technical High School, 
work to begin as soon as airplane motors can 
be obtained. 

3. An elective course in the theory of aero- 
nautics, including navigation, meteorology, and 
theory of piloting, is in preparation for the senior 
year of general high schools beginning next fall. 

4. The curriculum committee on mathematics, 
physics, and industrial arts has begun the out- 
lining of aviation projects to be introduced into 
the high school courses. 


NEW WARTIME SPEED-UP PROGRAM 


The Connecticut state board of education has 
adopted a new policy covering wartime speeding 
up of secondary school programs. Under the 
plan, high school juniors will not be recommended 
for admission to college merely because they 
have completed specific courses, and high schools 
will not reduce standards solely to enable stu- 
dents to enter college at an earlier age. The 
statement of the board pointed out that posses 
sion of a degree, diploma, or certificate will not 
wholly represent the key to a student’s educa- 
tional accomplishments. 

Students in the last half year of high school 
who leave for work in defense or other industries 
wil be given credit on their records for work 


With their sleek, graceful lines, Heywood- 
| Wakefield designs will bring a bright, 
| modern appearance 
May we furnish details on this 


practical and attractive school furniture? 


HEYWOOD - 


Established 1826 


School Furniture 
MASSACHUSETTS 


—— Glerible... ficient... Attractive | 


Heywoop.wakEFIELD Tubular Frame Furniture is flexible and efficient. It 


permits any desired arrangement... is easily transferred from one classroom to 


another for emergency or special uses. 


to your 


IELD 
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experience. Not more than one semester’s work 
will be counted as work experience and school 
authorities will follow up such students, using 
the recommendations of the employer as the 
basis for credit. 

The -policy also provides for the development 
of a cooperative work-experience program to 
relieve the labor supply situation and to provide 
work experience which has been lacking in the 
school programs. 


A WEEKLY WAR BULLETIN 


“War Times” is the title of 4n official war 
bulletin, issued weekly by the board of education 
of Newark, N. J., in cooperation with the 
Newark Defense Council. The bulletin is planned 
to keep teachers, principals, and other school 
employees fully informed concerning local defense 
connected with the development of the war 
effort 

The bulletin includes full information about 
current war radio programs, local meetings, and 
other developments in the community in which 
the schools will participate. The bulletin is newsy 
and snappy. in its approach to current war 
events. 


WAR ENTRY SPURS DEFENSE TRAINING 

Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Administra- 
tor, Washington, D. C., in a statement issued on 
February 28, pointed out that in the period 
from July, 1941, to January, 1942, 1,800,000 men 
and women received defense training, as com- 
pared with 1,500,000 during the preceding 12- 
month period. 

The defense training programs, carried on in 
164 colleges and universities and in 2109 voca- 
tional training schools, include refresher courses 
as well as retraining for workers temporarily 
unemployed. 


MODEL BUILDING PROGRAM 


The U. S. Office of Education, in conjunction 
with the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, has an 


nounced names and designations for the second 
set of 20 types of airplanes to be constructed 
by students in school shops. 

Public and private school students are con- 
structing 10,000 models of each of the 50 types 
of aircraft for use in range estimation, gunnery, 
and identification training for personnel of the 
army, navy, and civilian defense forces. The 20 
types of planes assigned represent six nations, 
three Allied and three Axis 


THE WAR CLAUSE IN SCHOOL CONTRACTS 


The board of education at St. Louis, Mo., has 
introduced a war clause in all contracts issued to 
manufacturers and dealers of school equipment 
and supplies. The contract reads as follows: 

In the event that during the existence of a 
state of war the United States Government 
takes over the plant of any manufacturer with 
whom the contractor has theretofore contracted 
to furnish the article referred to in this agree- 
ment, or any essential elements thereof, and in 
the event that because of such action of the 
government the contractor is unable to furnish 
and deliver the articles referred to in this agree- 
ment, and cannot obtain them elsewhere, then 
and in these events the contractor may furnish 
proof of said facts to the supply commissioner 
who shall thereupon’ conclusively determine 
whether such facts exist, and if said facts are so 
found by the supply commissioner to exist, the 
contractor shall have the right to cancel this 
agreement by notice in writing delivered to the 
supply commissioner within 10 days after the 
date of the finding of the supply commissioner 


THE BALTIMORE PROGRAM OF PROTECTION OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN IN THE EVENT 
OF AIR RAIDS 
The school authorities at Baltimore, Md., have 
given careful study to the problems involved in 
the protection of school children and _ school 
property in the event of air raids. The general 
Concluded on page 54) 
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Note how Kewaunee Standard Units are Assembled 


THIS “CUT-COST” SYSTEM SAVES YOU 
MONEY ON 


LABORATORY FURNITURE! 


We build standard matching units — in quantity. That lowers the production 
cost — but a still greater saving is due to the fact that we have no complicated 
engineering, designing and drafting expense in meeting individual school re- 
quirements. Every modern laboratory need is met by Kewaunee's Cut-Cost 
System — and the pleasing uniformity of a Kewaunee Equipped Laboratory 
adds to your satisfaction and the efficiency of both Students and Instructors. 


ABORATORY URNIT 


He uawiee Aygo: 





C. G. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center Street, Adrian, Michigan 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 


Representatites in Principal Cities 





You Buy One... 








You Get One More! 


School system after school system has found that the Costello Double 
Sewed Eraser can’t be beaten for efficiency and long life .. . that 
this fine wool felt eraser outwears others two or three-to-one! 


For true economy try the Costello “Double Sewed” Eraser. Feel the 
springy wool felt; count the ten separate sewings that make this 
the only “Double Sewed” Eraser. 


“Double Sewed” is a trademark registered in the U.S. Patent Office 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
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Sas te ie 


The dirtiest floors meet their master when BRITEN- 
ALL goes on the job. Almost like magic, the grime 
disappears. Original colors and lustre are restored. 
BRITEN-ALL is speedy, too. . . cuts cleaning time 
to the minimum ... saves labor and money. There’s 
nothing better or more economical for linoleum, 
terrazzo, tile, asphalt tile and composition floors 
as well as all types of painted and varnished wood 
surfaces. 


Beautifies the Safe Way 
BRITEN-ALL is a scientifically prepared liquid 
cleaning compound that is as SAFE as it’s efficient. 
Contains no acid or grit—nothing to injure the 
finest of floors. More economical, too, because 
BRITEN-ALL is highly concentrated—more gal- 
lons of more efficient cleaning solution per ounce. 
Better cleaning with less work . . . less cost. 


Write for NEW CATALOG 


full of helpful hints on floor refin- 
ishing and maintenance. Free on re- 
quest. Write today. 













VESTA-GLOSS Floor Finish 


A scientifically prepared waterproof floor treatment that 
dries to a bright, uniform lustre, without polishing. The 
one floor finish that combines ALL FIVE of these advan- 
tages. (1) Wear Resistance (2) Water Resistance (3) Slip 
Resistance (4) Lustre (5) Self Leveling. Approved by floor- 
ing manufacturers and leading architects. 





CHE 
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THESE SHOP 





No. 180-24-DS 





No. 252-27-H 


E. H. SHELDON & 
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principles involved have been outlined, together 
with a number of suggestions regarding the ap- 
plication of these principles to individual school 
buildings. Writing in the local “Bulletin of Edu- 
cation” Mr. John W. Lewis suggests that the 
program has been built along the lines suggested 
by the Office of Civilian Defense and provides 
that children shall be kept in school buildings 
A modification of this ruling may be made as it 
affects children who live within three minutes’ 
walk of the school building. 

Dangers to Be Considered. In Mr. Lewis’ 
estimation, the greatest dangers to be guarded 
against in a program of school defense are: (1) 
the effects of blast and flying glass; (2) the 
effects of flying fragments; (3) incendiary 
bombs; and (4) panic. 

“Plans for school defense must take into a 
count the fact that the greatest danger may be 
from panic. If children are crowded into restricted 
areas of the building with inadequate aisle space, 
the slightest unexpected event may be sufficient 
to cause a panic. Arrangements, therefore, must 
be such that the danger of panic may be reduced 
to a minimum. Emotional tension may be re 
duced by periodic air-raid drills. As in the case 
of fire alarms, air-raid drills can make the 
responses of pupils largely automatic. Such pro- 
cedures will develop calmness and poise among 
both teachers and pupils. 

Safety of Various Parts of School Building 
Each part of the school building should be 
analyzed with reference to the protection which 
it offers against the dangers involved 

Basements with no outside windows are safest 
against the dangers of fragmentation. If a base- 
ment is used, it should have numerous exits 
widely distributed. In some buildings, it may 
be necessary to sandbag the windows to provide 
proper protection. 

The first floor in buildings which do not have 
a concrete roof slab offer greater safety than the 
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BENCHES MARCH TO WAR! 


Their route of march is by way of 
civil vocational schools, Army and 
Navy vocational schools and shops, 
industrial defense plants, and mate- 


rials-testing research and _ control 


laboratories all over the land. 


Sheldon Engineers and Craftsmen 
with a background of over 40 years of 
trial and error experience in building 
shop benches present the units illus- 
trated as well as almost 200 other 
designs to meet your total shop bench 
requirements. 


Our new 36 page Shop Bench 
Catalog has just been published. 
A request for this publication on 
your letterhead will bring a prompt 


CO. 


top floor. In most buildings, it may be necessary 
to use the first-floor corridor as one of the 
refuges. 

The top floor is subject to more danger from 
lighter bombs and incendiaries. In buildings hav- 
ing a concrete roof slab, the use of the top floor 
may be preferable to overcrowding the refugees 
on other floors. 

The greatest danger in classrooms results from 
flying glass and fragments. In most of the class 
rooms with masonry walls, there are some areas 
which offer a fair degree of protection for a few 
pupils. The space between the front wall and 
front window will accommodate a few pupils on 
the floor. The floor below the window would 
also offer a degree of protection to a few pupils 
lying close to the wall or the radiator 

In buildings where the space is so inadequate 
as to create dangerous overcrowding, pupils 
should be trained to lie on the floor, using the 
table tops as a protective barrier. During raids, 
sections of wallboard may be placed in the 
aisles to provide a barricade behind which pupils 
may secure protection from flying glass. The 
danger of flying glass may be further reduced 
by raising the lower sash of classroom windows 

In general, corridors are much safer than class 
rooms. However, the corridor space must be 
studied with reference to danger from flying 
glass. Where classroom doors are glazed, this 
glass may be removed, and the glazed area 
covered with a piece of wallboard. Transoms, if 
glazed, require similar attention 

Improvised Cover. Some methods of selected 
or improvised cover are in order. Spots should 
be found or devised where adequate cover for a 
limited number of pupils may be _ provided 
Lockers in locker rooms or locker alcoves, in 
some buildings, should be arranged to offer pro- 
tection from flying glass 

Immediate Steps. Definite instructions have 
been issued to principals of the schools to assist 
them in formulating protective procedures for 
their buildings 


response. 





No. 700-27-A 





No. 100-24-DS 


MUSKEGON 
717 Nims Street 
MICHIGAN 


1. Decide upon a uniform and unmistakable 
system of air-raid signals for use in the school 

2. Determine the relatively safe areas within 
the school for use as an air-raid refuge. 

3. Allot space in the refuges for each class. 

4. The arrangements should be fully explained 
to teachers, parents, pupils, and others. 

5. Arrange for immediate and periodic drilling 
of the adopted procedures. 

6. Urge parents to keep away from school, to 
refrain from telephoning, and to be prepared to 
offer children on the streets immediate refuge 
should the siren sound. 

7. A preliminary study of materials should 
be required for first aid, fire fighting, glass pro 
tection, and blackouts. 

8. Air-raid drills and _ protective measures 
should be organized for all sessions during which 
the schools are used. 

9. Develop a suggestive list of activities which 
may be carried on in the refuges. The develop- 
ment of tension and panic may be arrested by 
offering children interesting programs of instruc- 
tion and recreation during the periods spent in 
the refuge. 


FUTILE WAR TASKS IN SCHOOLS SCORED 


Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, principal of the 
Samuel Tilden High School, New York City, in 
objecting to the hysterical attitude of school 
officials, has charged that teachers in the schools 
have been subjected to unnecessary and con 
flicting administrative orders, red tape, and 
senseless “made work,” all in the name of war 

Dr. Lefkowitz pointed out that the teachers 
are working under a war tension. They are con 
ducting weekly air-raid drills. They are participat- 
ing in civilian defense. He pointed out that 
teachers are human beings and that if you be- 
devil them with “made work” not imperatively 
necessary, you render them physically unfit for 
their basic tasks 
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The school must be kept efficient. Education 
must not suffer because of war conditions if it 


have problems of PEACE to face as an adult— 
not problems of War. We must prepare them 
for a normal life in normal surroundings. 
Peabody offers this solution. 


Refinish present seating—repair broken desks 
—rearrange present seating to increase capacity 
of rooms until the emergency is over. Add new 


PEABODY WOOD FOLDING 
CHAIRS ONLY $1.25 EACH 


The steel folding chair is now re- 
placed by the wood folding chair. 
There is little sacrifice to make, be- 
cause of the steel shortage, however, 
as Peabody’s Wood Folding chairs 
are their equal in service and com- 
fort, require no more storage space, 
and are as easy or easier to handle. 
They are a better value, as they cost 
half as much as steel chairs. The 
Peabody No. 73, pictured here, costs 
only $1.25 each, f.o.b. factory. If 
your school needs folding chairs, 
order them at once. 






No. 73 


movable seats to increase teaching efficiency 
and flexibility of class room. Use wood folding 
ean possibly be helped. The child of today will chairs and Peabody tables to widen use of 
present rooms. The Peabody representative is 
equipped to do the service work necessary at 
very nominal cost. He is an expert in seating 
arrangement and will gladly help you with 
expansion or improvement problems. 


It costs nothing to discuss your seating problems 
with our representative. Get his expert opinion 
now. Write us direct for his name and address. 


PEABODY SEATING CO., Box 
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Use the PEABODY PLAN for 


Keeping Schools Properly Furnished 
It Will Cut War-Time Seating Costs 


PORTABLE WOOD 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 


For auditorium and assembly pur- 
poses Peabody No. 21 Portable 
Assembly Chairs are recommended. 
They are comfortable, sturdy, easy 
to handle, easy to store, and will 
last, under hard usage, for many 
years. They are available in single 
chairs or in sections of 2, 3 or 4 
seats. Five other models are avail- 
able. Write today for free catalog 
and prices. 





NORTH MANCHESTER 
INDIANA 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL DIRECTORS MEET 
IN SPOKANE 


The Washington State School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Spokane, on 
February 13 and 14, with 300 school directors 
in attendance 

The theme of the meeting was “Schools for 
Freedom, Keep Them Learning!” Ruth Livingston, 
president, presided 

Longview was chosen as the convention city 
for 1943 

The Association elected the following new 
officers for the year 1942: president, Dr. Carl 
Cozier, Bellingham ; vice-president, George 
Thompson, Chehalis, and Elmer Allen, Newport; 
secretary, Mrs. Walter J. Rue, Manette 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BOARDS 
WILL MEET IN MILWAUKEE 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of School Boards will be held in Milwaukee, 
on April 17 and 18. President Samuel P. Myers 
of Racine, will preside. The theme of the con- 
vention will be “Handling of Problems and 
Planning a Sound School Program for the War 
Emergency.” 

President Myers has issued a statement, calling 
upon the schools of Wisconsin to do their full 
part in building and sustaining the proper morale 
and courage for the war emergency. They are 
also urged to create a citizenry and train them 
for a tomorrow that can bravely meet, plan, and 
fight for an enduring peace. 


LOUISIANA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN 
BATON ROUGE 

The Louisiana School Boards Association held 
its annual meeting in Baton Rouge, on February 
9 and 10, with 400 members in attendance 

John E. Coxe, state superintendent of educa- 
tion, speaking before the assembled members, 
said “We are proud that American education had 
no part in building a war machine for ruthless 
conquest but we are also proud that American 


education is helping tremendously in building a 
mightier machine to save the civilization in which 
we live.” 

Gen. Campbell B. Hodges, president of the 
state university, in speaking, said that the public 
school mobilization in the war effort shows that 
they have accepted their share of the burden. 

Theo. O. Hotart, of New Orleans, president of 
the association, said that “the future holds a great 
task for education.” He discussed briefly the 
federal aid question and cited the South’s right 
to federal aid but reminded that a state with 
natural resources should develop those resources 
before being inclined to ask for federal aid. 

The association banquet was held in _ the 
Venetian Room at the state university, with 
Governor Sam Jones as the principal speaker. 

Chester S. Williams, Washington, D. C., speak- 
ing on the topic “School and College Civilian 
Morale Service,” said that “We are paying the 
price of preparing for all-out war today largely 
because public opinion was not enlightened about 
the world situation. The profession has demon- 
strated an awareness of the realities of the modern 
world, while the general public has been plugging 
along with the song, “let the rest of the world go 
by.” Now once again, he said, we have the 
opportunity of winning a war of liberation and 
being intelligent enough to win the peace 

A panel discussion on “Mobilization of the 
Schools for the War Effort” was held, with Joseph 
E. Gibson as chairman. Mr. R. R. Ewerz sum- 
marized the three distinct outcomes of the spirited 
discussion as follows: a better understanding of 
problems common to the parish boards and the 
state department; practical suggestions offered 
for solving those problems; and determination 
to help the state’s schools to do their utmost in 
mobilizing for the war effort. Other addresses 
were made by Dr. R. W. Bradbury, of the State 
University, Mr. Frank Godchaux of the state 
board, and Dr. Carleton Washburne. 

The association adopted resolutions as follows: 
It asked the legislature to provide a minimum 


of $20 per educable person, asked for a con- 
tinuance for the duration of the war of retire- 
ment payments for teachers in the armed forces, 
and urged a continuation of the NYA work 
program, 

Monroe was chosen as the convention city 
for the 1943 meeting. The following new officers 
were elected for the year 1942-43: president, J. E. 
Verret, New Iberia; vice-president, Dr. L. H. 
Pirkle, Shreveport; secretary-treasurer, Fred G. 
Thatcher, West Monroe. 


ANNOUNCE NEW MAGAZINE 


The United States Office of Education has 
announced its new official biweekly magazine, 
Education for Victory, which will replace School 
Life for the duration of the war. 

The magazine, which is published biweekly 
on the ist and 15th of each month, contains a 
variety of news on education and the war effort. 
Miss Olga A. Jones is editor in chief. 


DEFENSE WORK 


4 Pierre, S. Dak. The school board has ex- 
panded the machinery and work in the industrial- 
arts department, to include a general shop course, 
embracing metalwork, cement work, electric 
wiring, and allied units. 

The public schools have entered upon a de- 
fense program and are sponsoring Junior Red 
Cross activities and the sale of defense stamps 
and bonds. A revolving fund has been placed at 
the disposal of the students and stamps and 
bonds are available at each school. Although the 
school system is small, the sales in some build- 
ings sometimes reach $150 or more in one day. 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. It has been decided to 
reopen the East Oakley School for the training of 
ordnance inspectors. The classes will be under 
the direction of Ray F. Kuns and students will 
work in three shifts of eight hours each. The 
course will cover 12 weeks. Twelve teachers will 
be employed to handle the classes. 
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Beautiful Shaker Hts. Jun- 
jor High has 1,043 stu- 
dents. Buildings and grounds 
are outstandingly attractive. 








Large leak proof tank holds 5 gals. of clear water. 
Air conditioning feature prevents moisture reaching 
the back. May be kept filled indefinitely without 
rust or corrosion. Carries by handle or slung on the 
back. Bomb nozzle is adjustable for distance spray 
or powerful, straight stream. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 422 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


HERCULES EQUIP. & RUBBER CO. 
550 Third St., San Francisco, Cal 
CARCO-CONWHIT SALES CO 

520 S. W. Pine St., Portland, Oregon 


THE CONWHIT CO., Klamath Falls, Oregon 
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INDIAN 


GUARD CLEVELAND'S SHAKER HEIGHTS 
SCHOOLS AGAINST INCENDIARY BOMBS! 


PPROCRESSIV E Shaker Hts. Schools have installed INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS as an integral part of their air raid precautions. Student 
brigades drilled in the use of these extinguishers assemble on a 


moment's notice. The long distance spray of an INDIAN 


most effective way to extinguish incendiary bombs. (Never 


a solid stream on a bomb.) Civilian Defense measures 


CLEAR WATER 
FIRE PUMPS 


should 
include an ample supply of these famous clear water fire fighters. 


BE PREPARED—GET THESE 


April, 1942 


the 


use 





A squad of Shaker Hts. boys trained 
in the use of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. 


FAMOUS HAND PUMPS NOW gd hi yh 


Thousands of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS stand 
guard all over the country against sabotage 
and air attack. Many are in school systems. 
Authorities are urged to take every pre- 
caution —the enemy will give no warning. 
Write us today for catalog and full details. 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are not expensive 


and are rapidly replacing the soda acid type. 


main St. UTICA, N. Y. 


MILL AND MINE SUPPLY, INC. 
2700 Fourth Ave. South 
Seattle, Washington 
ROY G. DAVIS COMPANY 
617 E. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal 


throughout the school. 





An instructor explains the various ways to use an INDIAN 
FIRE PUMP for bomb control and general fire fighting. 





- 
Publications of Interest to 


Gehool-LBusiness Executives 


RRS “eeaERE semper =~ AemamRESS 


Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning Guide, 1942 

Published by the American Association of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, New York City. Cloth, 1160-91 
pages. Price, $5. 

This, the twentieth annual guide of the heating and 
ventilating engineering profession, differs from the 1941 
edition in several important respects. The technical data 
section includes an entirely new chapter on the funda- 
mentals of heat transfer in which is made available in 
brief form, the fundamental physics, mathematics, and 
mechanics of conduction, convection, and radiation of heat 
The chapter on central systems for comfort air conditioning 
has been completely rewritten and extensive revisions have 
been made of the data in the chapters on air distribution 
air duct design, sound control, and fans. A new air-friction 
chart, developed in the association’s research laboratory, 
has been included. The chapter on radiant heating has 
major revisions based on important recent studies. 

The book is one which is an essential tool im the office 
of school-business executives, particularly those who are 
responsible for school-building design and for school-plant 
operation and maintenance. 


An Investigation of Insurance Practices in City 

Schools of the United States 

Bulletin No. 9, 1941, of the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Pittsburgh, Pa. Paper 
293 pages. 

This is the final report of a Committee on Insurance, 
which carried on a study beginning in 1921, and which 
concluded its field investigations in 1938 

Part I, prepared by Mr. H. C. Roberts, of Sioux City 
Iowa, is an exhaustive study of fire insurance, including 
some considerations of tornado and windstorm insurance 
Part II, prepared by Mr. S. C. Joyner, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., is a study of the problems of accident and 
liability insurance as applied to motor-driven vehicles. Part 
Ill, assembled by Mr. W. N. Decker, of Altoona, Pa., 
reports on present practices of insurance, covering publi 
liability of various types, with emphasis on accidents in 
school buildings, school athletic liability, and bonding of 
public school officials. Part IV discusses 14 types of 
insurance not included in the previous sections of the 


study. It was prepared by Mr. G. W. Grill, of Lakewood, 
Ohio 

The report as a whole, is a valuable instrument for 
school authorities who desire to learn the general practice 
throughout the country and to secure for their respective 
school systems a maximum of protection at a minimum 
of cost. 


Specification for Folding Chairs 

Paper, 39 pages. Bulletin No. 1, February, 1942, of the 
School Plant Research Series. Published by The American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C 

rhis report represents the findings of a study of the 
specifications and minimum requirements for several of 
the widely used items of equipment, including folding 
chairs, chair desks, combination movable desks, audi 
torium chairs, table and chairs for pupil seating, library 
equipment, science equipment, and vocational equipment 
The objective has been the establishment of minimum 
standards for school furniture which can be made practical 
and direct. The material will serve as a guide in the buy 
ing of school furniture through specifications written in 
terms of functional needs 
Standards for Carbon Dioxide Fire Extinguishing 

Systems and Inert Gas for Fire and Explosion 

Prevention 

Paper, 42 pages. Bulletin No. 12, 1942. Published by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St 
New York, N. Y. 

These standards cover the standard method of fire 
protection involving the use of carbon dioxide for the 
protection of fire hazards which are of such a nature as to 
especially require this form of protection. It includes the 
general rules covering all systems 
Food Service Equipment 

Simplified Practice Recommendation R182-41. Paper 
15 pages. Price, 5 cents. National Bureau of Standards 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C 

This recommendation, prepared by the Food Service 
Equipment Industry, Inc., covers not only sizes and 
dimensions of complete units of equipment, but also 
details of construction for such items as sinks, tables and 
counter tops, table drawers, bins and shelves, pan racks 
steam table insets and pans 
Space for Teaching 

By William Wayne Caudill. Paper, 128 pages. Bulletin 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
College Station 

The subtitle of this publication accurately states the 
contents as “an approach to the design of elementary 
school buildings in Texas.” 


The work takes up the educational trends in the 
United States as these have affected the design and 
planning of school buildings, and places strong emphasis 
on activities and other progressive aspects of education 

It, secondly discusses the community from the stand 
point of the distribution of school population and recom- 
mends the use of scientific town planning as the basis of 
locating school buildings and developing sites and plants 

Logically, the discussion next takes up such problems 
as designing for flexibility, planning the basic rooms for 
instruction, developing the larger space relations as be- 
tween classroom units, administrative and assembly units, 
et 

Additional sections take up the planning of the larger 
areas of instruction, particularly auditoriums, etc., arrange 
ments for light, heat, ventilation, control of sound, et 

The entire study is apparently based on the author’s 
familiarity with the planning of a consolidated building 
at College Station, Tex., and on studies of modern school 
buildings in Southern California, and other states, where 
the one-story type of open plan is possible. For a time 
like the present, and in fact for any coming decade, the 
recommended ideas for the pianning and construction of 
completely functional buildings which can be erected at a 
very low cost, and which will have a reasonably short 
life is to be commended. The argument against the erection 
of monumental structures, veneered with classical gew- 
gaws, which become white elephants on a community and 
which hamper the development of a growing educational 
program must be applauded. To say, however, that the 
problem of planning school buildings is as simple as the 
present publication would indicate, that one-story build- 
ings of the open type will solve the problems of any 
but the open spaces of a state like Texas, indicates some 
unfortunate limitations of the study and a lack of con- 
tacts with the difficult problems of sites and costs, and 
the still more difficult problems of climate and annual 
maintenance such as are found in the north and in the 
east 

The book is thought provoking and will enthuse any 
progressive architect and superintendent to do an intelli- 
gent and forward-looking job of school-plant planning. We 
need many more similar studies to destroy for all time 
the utter complacency and the deadly acceptance of 
precedents in both architectural and educational planning 
Fighting the Fire Bomb 

Paper, 16 pages. Published by the Safety Research 
Institute, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 

The manual contains supplementary material, which to- 
gether with the film on the subject, provides a complete 
unit of instructions on how to cope with fire bombs 
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PREFERRED 


PETERSON 


Laboratory Furniture 


BY THE NATIONS 







LEADING SCHOOLS 


We would like to show you testi- 
mony from some of the nation’s 
leading educators as to their rea- 
sons for preferring Peterson Science or 


Laboratory Equipment ... how they 

LET OUR have found that this furniture not only 
EXPERTS pays dividends long after the cost is 
HELP YOU written off ... but for years contributes 
PLAN its part to better grades and easier teach- 
ing technique. A postcard will bring you 

YOUR the Peterson Catalog without the slight- 


SCIENCE ROOMS est obligation. Send for it now. 


LEONARD oe & CoO., Inc. 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue . Chicago, U.S.A. 


Suggesting Two Reasons 
for Calling on WAYNE 


Despite the fact that the facilities of our, plant are 
devoted so extensively to the Nation’s war program, 
there are still at least two ways by which we may be 
able to give a measure of the service you have learned 
to expect from the WAYNE organization: 


1—Your seating requirements may be such that priorities 
for the necessary materials can be made available through 
Preference Rating Order P-100, in which case we can 
furnish WAYNE Grandstands in the usual manner. 


2—From materials now on hand, we are prepared to furnish 
additions to your present mass seating equipment, or make 
an initial grandstand installation. 


Won't you please call on us? We are anxious to co- 
operate in every way possible. 


a ¢ 
Cans 8 


THE WAYNE IRON WORKS 


LANCASTER and PEMBROKE AVES., WAYNE, PA. 
PERMANENT AND PORTABLE GRANDSTANDS @ ROLLING GYMSTANDS 
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HOLMES 


SOUND-ON FILM 


PROJECTORS 


for the last fourteen months have been 


going exclusively to Government depart- 


ments to be used for educational, training 


and entertainment purposes. 


We are happy and gratified to serve our country 
at a time like this, but sincerely regret our inability 
to meet the desires of our loyal customers and 
dealers. 


Parts and repairs essential to projectors now in 


use will receive our earliest possible attention. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1812 Orchard Street 
CHICAGO 











IMPROVED 
yy 
ans T'YPE 
TUBULAR 
STEEL CHAIR 


Seat 5 ply 5/16” Birch Veneer, compound curve, manufactured 
with casein glue. Seat panel will not tip at front or back 
when chair is open for use. 


Pattern No. 8035 


The posts and legs manufactured from heavy gauge solid 
welded %" tubing equipped with 14 gauge domed glides. 


The braces in posts and legs made from 20 gauge steel with 
4" steel rod driven through same and securely riveted at 
each end. 


Back panel manufactured from 20 gauge steel Dual curved 
wrapped-on type eliminating use of welds or rivets which 
make it impossible for this back panel to work loose. 


Write for catalogue and price list. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest exclusive manufacturers of folding chairs 
READING, MICHIGAN 
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NOW...A SINGLE PRODUCT CLEANS 
WITH SAFETY EVERY TYPE OF FLOOR! 


KEEPING clean various school floors 
is no longer the complicated job it used 
to be. Now, you can eliminate all special 
cleansers and do all cleaning with one 
safe product—Floor-San. 


You can use Floor-San on rubber tile, 
asphalt tile, terrazzo, wood, linoleum or 
any other flooring and feel absolutely 
sure your floors will remain unharmed. 
What's more, you'll get a thorough cleans- 
ing job, for Floor-San has powerful de- 


FLOOR-SAN 


LIQUID § SCRUB COMPOUND 














New Books 





Modern History 

By Carleton J. H. Hayes and Parker Thomas Moon. 
Fourth edition, cloth, xxxviii-937 pages. Price, $2.56. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

The present edition of a widely used book has been 
revised chiefly in the final five chapters. The authors be- 
gin with a review of civilization and then start a detailed 
analysis of modern history beginning with 1400 and 
coming right up to the present time -—— really up and into 
1941. 

The history of the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and all of the twentieth century of 1941 has been 
restated in the light of recent events and of the newest 
findings of the past two years 

Like the earlier editions, the present book is satisfac- 
tory in tracing the results of social and economic events. 
The most recent political occurrences and movements are 
narrated with considerable care and with a minimum of 


tergent properties which speedily re- 
move dirt. 


Floor-San Scrub Compound has received 
the approval of the Rubber Flooring 
Manufacturers Association. It is also en- 
dorsed by asphalttile manufacturers. Such 
approval means that Floor-San is mild 
. +. won't discolor ... won’t run colors. 
This is no time to experiment with spe- 
cial cleansers whose harmful ingredients 
can easily ruin expensive, irreplaceable 
flooring. Play safe. Use Floor-San and 
know that no matter where you use it, 
finest flooring is protected from harm. 
Write for complete information—sfoday! 


THE HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES INC 


Otmver HUNTINGTON INDIANA ° 


interpretation. The growing place of the United States in 
world affairs is stressed. 
Citizenship and Civic Affairs 

By Harold Rugg. Cloth, 610 pages. Price, $1.80. Ginn 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 

Written in the usual interesting style of the Rugg 
Series of Social Science Textbooks, this volume on civics 
is intended to be “appropriate for use in any year of 
the secondary school.”’ Many of our social and civic prob 
lems of today are omitted, but in the last chapter we find 
a synopsis of a companion volume, ‘“‘America Rebuilds,’’ to 
be published later, which includes all, or most, of the 
significant topics left undiscussed in the volume under 
review 

Citizenship and Civic Affairs contains 25 chapters, 
divided into seven units: (1) introduction; (2) the chang- 
ing group life of America discussing the growth of towns, 
the changing American family, and the ever growing 
multiplicity of social organizations; (3) the American way 
of government; (4) American government at work; (5) 
the press and American life; (6) public opinion and 
American life; and (7) the American character and out 
look, including a paeon of praise for the modern progres- 
sive education. More than one half of the book is devoted 
to government 
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The pictures, cartoons, and graphs are most interesting 
and will undoubtedly help to stimulate the student’s in- 
terest in a concrete manner. Many of the sections are 
introduced by appropriate stories and anecdotes, which 
admirably bring out the chief points to be discussed. One 
misses the usual.vocabulary lists and the usual text ques- 
tions and activities suggestions. Each chapter, however, is 
provided with three or more questions on the subject 
matter which point up the chief features studied. Undoubt- 
edly the workbook is essential to an adequate pupil 
understanding of the problems discussed. Indeed, the 
preface states that this workbook is ‘‘the very core of the 
course,”’ giving a ‘“‘succession of pupil activities, and 
thought provoking.’’ Without seeing this workbook, it is 
difficult to judge, therefore, of the ultimate worth of the 
text. 

Pictures in chapter 23 on education give one to under- 
stand that the author’s chief interest is ‘‘doing’’; ‘‘learning 
from recitation in the ‘old’ education’’; and ‘‘hands folded 
and sitting at attention.’? A hard task for little folks are 
captions to two pictures which leave one no doubt as to 
the author’s opinion about the older type of educational 
method. Yet, one wonders at the advisability of a civics 
course being mainly ‘‘activity,”’ and whether it would not 
be ultimately more worth while if at least some of the 
time were devoted to principles being instilled in a more 
thorough manner. Surely the error in our civics training 
of today is the idea so often stated that folkways and 
mores are but relative, with the implication, expressed or 
implied, that there are no basic values in social living 
which are fundamental to our human nature and which 
must be fully appreciated as norms of right living, 
applicable to all times and to all peoples. 

Apart from its value as a text, the book should prove 
especially useful for collateral reading where any other 
text were used. Graphic descriptions of different types of 
American families, varying American neighborhood types, 
and governmental bodies in action are given, and it would 
be difficult to find their equal. The bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter are very well chosen. There is an 
adequate index. — E. R. 

Give Me Liberty 

By Fowler Harper. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, $1.24. 
Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago, Il. 

A statement of our country’s democratic way of life 
pictured against a background of present world condi- 
tions and attuned to the nation’s total war effort. It is 
designed as an inspirational course in civics for the use 
of schools who wish to relate their social studies curric- 
ulum to the latest events of the day. 

Word Studies 

(2nd Ed.) By R. G. Walters. Cloth, 168 pages. 72 cents. 
South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This is a thorough, practical, teachable textbook in 
spelling and the mastery of words for junior and senior 
high schools and for business colleges. Those rules and 
principles that have been found helpful are stated concisely 
and illustrated. Highly technical or seldom used words have 
been omitted. The student should acquire from this book 
considerable skill in pronunciation, syllabication, word 
building, spelling, and usage 
War and America 

By Francis L. Bacon. Paper, 125 pages. Price, 60 cents 
The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

A simple statement of the events which led to the 
present war and of the war effort up to February, 1942. 
Most valuable for current events classes 


Catalog of Reprints in Series, 1941 

By Robert M. Orton. Paper, 284 pages. Price, $3.50. 
The H. W. Wilson Co., New York, N. Y 

This inclusive list of British and American low-cost 
reprints includes in excess of 8000 titles 
Conservation of the Nation’s Resources 

By Harry E. Flynn and Floyd E. Perkins. Cloth, 385 
pages. Price, $1.60. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

The conservation of America’s wealth — her natural and 
human resources is an important topic for the junior 
high school classes in social sciences. The present book 
affords a superb study of the problem of using — with- 
out exhausting —our wealth of water, vegetation, wild 
life, and minerals. The sections on human health and 
safety are similarly excellent. The chapter on education 
and spiritual conservation are necessarily general and 
brief, and omit some problems which at present are 
debatable in a typical school situation. 

Elbow House 

By Julia Carson. Cloth, 128 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, N. Y 

The story of a courageous girl, who solved the prob- 
lem of her family in its struggle to keep its family 
home. Well-delineated characters, a bit of humor, and 
a mild mystery contribute to make the book of distinct 
interest to adolescent girls 
Evaluating Instruction in Secondary School English 

By Dora V. Smith. English Monograph No. 11, 1941. 
Paper, 273 pages. The National Council of Teachers of 
English, Chicago, Ill. 

This is a section of the Regents Inquiry into the 
character and cost of education in New York State. 
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Ready por 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


ALL SIZES: 


STRAIGHT CHAIRS 


No. 298C 
STUDENT CHAIR 









TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
THROUGHOUT U. S. A. 








Blackboard 


LONG-WEARING 
SLATE CARBORUN. 
DUM SURFACE, THE 
FINEST CRAYON 
MARKING SURFACE 
OBTAINABLE 










PERFECT 
{> VISIBILITY 






DENSE SLATE 
COLORED, CEMENT 
ASBESTOS SHEETS 
THAT WILL OUTLAST 
THE BUILDING 


Y4INCH UNIFORM ¥ 
THICKNESS. COMES 
IN PANELS 8 FEET 
LONG, ELIMINATING 
MANY JOINTS 

Are you replacing old blackhoards or planning 
for a new school? In either case see Slatebestos 
before you order. Famous for 22 years. Used in 
thousands of U. S. schools. Choose green or brown 


Slatebestos for cheery, homelike atmosphere. 


Your Free Samples Are Ready 


Make your own tests. You'll agree Slatebestos 
writes smoother, erases easier. Just drop us 
a card: “Send me my samples of green, 
brown, and black Slatebestos.” 


BECKLEY. CARDY eins 














MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS 


TABLET ARM CHAIRS 


| 
| 
| 
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ONE PIECE 
STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Of course, you want the new, fan-shaped 
backboard—the only type now recognized as 
“Official” by the National Basketball Committee 
of the United States and Canada. The Medart 
Backboard fully meets official specifications and 
is fabricated of one piece of steel, strongly 
braced and priced within the reach of all. 
Replace your old equipment without delay. 
Write for Catalog 
Also manufacturers of Basketball Scoreboards, 


Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Apparatus, 
Telescopic Gym Seats and Goal-Hi. 


Fred MEDART Mfg.Co 


St. Louis. 





3530 DeKalb Street 





Simple to operate 


That’s Why Ampro Sound | 
Projectors Are So Widely 
Used in Educational Training 


This illustration shows how simple 
it is to thread Ampro Sound Projectors. 
Centralized control and other exclusive 
features make these projectors as easy 
to operate as a radio ... film “threads” 
straight through projector which has 
been simplified by employing only two 
sprockets. In addition, compactness of 
design has reduced the weight of 
Ampro projectors to a minimum mak- 
ing them convenient to carry ... reel 
arms are permanently attached so they 
can be unfolded and swivelled into po- 
sition for instant use. These are only a 
few reasons why an ever-increasing number of Ampro 16mm. sound 
projectors are being selected to aid in the U. S. “Training for 
Victory” program —in schools, technical colleges, U. S. Army, 
Navy and aviation forces, government departments, as well as by 
America’s leading industrial concerns. 


Many Other Outstanding Features 


Triple Claw Movement; Natural Sound Reproduction; Quiet Operation; Tube 
Operation Approved by Radic Mfr's Assn.; Underwriter’s Approval for 1000 Watt 
Lamps; Fast Automatic Rewind; Convenient One Hand Tilting Device; Special 
Threading Light and Pilot Light and many other features. 


Send for Complete Story 


Although the demands of the U. 8S. War program may make it impossible to fill 
your requirements immediately — every person interested in better lémm. projec- 
tion should get full details of the Ampro story right now! Write teday! 


AMPRO “‘tccipment 


2851 N. WESTERN AVE. (Dept. AS442), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Teachers and Administration 





REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE BUREAU OF 
TEACHER PERSONNEL IN THE CINCINNATI 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


After a thorough analysis and study of per- 
sonnel practices as they have been evolved in 
outstanding school systems, Supt. Claude V. 
Courter, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has approved cer- 
tain changes in the operation of the Bureau of 
Teacher Personnel. These changes were contained 
in a report prepared by the Director in Chief of 
Personnel Services and have been reviewed with 
the Committee on Education. 

In connection with the report, the following 
factors have been added to those formerly em- 
ployed in the selection of members of the pro- 
fessional staff: 

a) An insistence upon bona fide American 
citizenship ; 

b) An objective measurement of the general 
cultural status of the applicant; 

c) An objective and fair measurement of phys- 
ical and personality characteristics, and general 
aptitude for a position; 

d) A visit to the applicant on his present field 
of work; 

e) A physical examination of the applicant. 

The following principles and procedures are to 
apply whenever applicants are to be qualified, 
ranked, listed, and nominated for appointment 
to professional positions in the city schools: 

Basic Principles. The basic principles shall be 
(a) unqualified maintenance of the merit system, 
(b) objectivity in all procedures, (c) exhaustive 
inquiry, (d) criterion of excellence in professional 
service, (¢) full use of resources of the schools in 
evaluating qualifications of applicants, and (f) 
permitting certain critical factors to veto an 
applicant’s eligibility even though all others are 
of a satisfactory order. 
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hepare your FLOORS 


TO RESIST EXCESSIVE WEAR! 


% Hillyard Floor Treatments and Maintenance Products not 
only give your floors the vital protection they need but also 


save your floors from deterioration and obsolescence and pro- 


duce a beautiful, lasting surface that is extremely easy to 


keep clean. 


% With schools being used now more hours than ever before 
it is certain that the floors will receive extra wear. With the 


Government theme “Conservation” .. . it is imperative that 


we do just that. Hillyard Floor Treatments and Maintenance 


Products have been conserving the nation’s floors for almost 


a third of a century. 


% There is a Hillyard Maintenance Engineer in your com- 


munity ready to serve you and help solve any floor maintenance 


problem you may have. Call or wire us —the Consultation 


is FREE. 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


..-DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 





Function of the Bureau of Teacher Personnel. 
The Bureau of Teacher Personnel will continue to 
operate as the sole agency within the schools for 
determining: (a) the eligibility of the applicants, 
and (b) the ranking and listing of eligible appli- 
cants. 

Determining Eligibility for Listing. The fol- 
lowing factors or points must be satisfied before 
an applicant can be considered eligible for list- 
ing: 

a) General training and education. An appli- 
cant must have been graduated from an ac- 
credited institution of higher learning and be in 
possession of a degree, or eligible to receive such 
a degree at the next commencement. 

b) Academic achievement. An applicant must 
have maintained a scholarship average of: (1) 
not less than 85 (B) in student teaching; (2) 
not less than 80 (B-—) in other professional train- 
ing; (3) not less than 85 (B) in the teaching 
field; and (4) not less than (80—) in his total 
academic and professional fields combined. 

c) Distribution of academic work. An appli- 
cant must have satisfied state and local require- 
ments in his major and minor fields of study. 

d) State certification. An applicant must be in 
possession of an Ohio state certificate consistent 
with the position for which he is applying. 

e) Professional experience. An applicant must 
have had a full year of contractual full-time 
teaching experience, under organized professional 
supervision, related to the position involved. The 
student-teaching year of the Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, is to be deemed a satis- 
factory equivalent. 

f) Recency of Training and Continuous Study. 
An applicant must have satisfied the requirements 
of recency of training and study which Cincinnati 
teachers observe in keeping abreast of the salary 
schedule. 

Listing and Ranking of Applicants. All appli- 
cants who have satisfied the requirements of the 
foregoing 10 points and factors will be eligible 
for inclusion on the appointment lists. Certain 
factors will be used in the construction of the 





composite scores, which are necessary for rank- 
ing in the appointment lists. The factors to be 
used are as follows: (1) scholarship, possible 
maximum weighted score, 20; (2) cultural ex- 
amination, 35; (3) oral interview, 30; (4) refer- 
ences, 15; total, 100 points. 

Under the procedure, the appropriate division 
head will nominate for appointment, to the 
superintendent of schools, applicants for the 
positions to be filled. He will select one of the 
highest three on the appointment list. The divi- 
sion head will request the Bureau of Teacher 
Personnel formally to restudy the applicant and 
to determine his eligibility in terms of the in- 
formation at hand. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


¢ Biloxi, Miss. The school board has adopted a 
supplementary budget to finance increases in 
salary for teachers. The schedule calls for 5 
per cent increases for salaries amounting to over 
$150 per month; 10 per cent for those ranging 
from $100 to $150 per month; and 15 per cent 
for those up to $100 per month. 

4 Fond du Lac, Wis. The school board has 
approved a resolution, providing for a pay in- 
crease of approximately 4 per cent above the 
base salary schedule to regular teachers, and 3 
per cent to elementary principals. A few special 
teachers and employees in administrative posi- 
tions, will receive increases of $5 per month. The 
increases do not apply to teachers whose salaries 
are $2,800 for the current year. 

4 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. The school board has 
voted to pay bonuses of $80 to teachers as a 
cost-of-living increase for the balance of the 
school year. 

4 Madison, S. Dak. The school board has ap- 
proved cost-of-living increases for teachers. The 
over-all average increase will be about 8 per cent. 
A part of the cost of the increases will be ab- 
sorbed by a reduction in the number of teachers, 
which will be possible due to reduced school 
enrollments. No essential services of the regular 
school program will be curtailed. 
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all the time. 


BECAUSE IT’S LONG-WEARING, because if is casy to maintain, Armstrong's 
Linoleum is a wise choice for the floor of this laboratory classroom in St. 
Joseph's Convent, Mountville, Pennsylvania. The floor pattern is Brown 


Linoleum Ne 


0. Spots and spilled things can be wiped up from its smooth 
surface in a jiffy and this flooring is always quiet and comfortable underfoot. 
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Teachers’ Salaries 
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SALARY INCREASES FOR PROFESSIONAL STUDY 


The school board at Montville, Conn., has 
voted to increase the salaries of members of the 
teaching staff. All new teachers with four years of 
professional training will receive a maximum 
salary of $1,550 per vear, to be reached by annual 
increases up to the maximum of $1,550 at the 
end of the eighth vear 

Teachers in service for more than one year 
and having 
creases OI! > 


four-vear degree, will receive in 
up to the maximum of $1,550. All 
first-year teachers automatically go to the second 
step in the schedule as provided 

Teachers who have not completed four years 
of professional training will be given increases 
of $25 for each summer course of ™% year of 
credit, so that for each ene-fourth year of credit 
earned, a teacher will be entitled to a $25 in 
crease, until the maximum of $1,550 is reached 

The salaries of all principals who have com 
pleted four years of professional training will be 
increased to $1,800, the maximum salary. Prin 
cipals who have not completed four years of 
training will be entitled to receive a $25 increase 
for each one-fourth year of professional training 


a 
75 


INDEPENDENCE TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education at Independence, Mo., 
has adopted a new salary schedule for teachers, 
which seeks to establish a base for the equaliza- 
tion of the pay of teachers and to provide a 
reward for additional training and service 

The schedule divides the teachers into four 
groups, based on professional training and de 
grees earned in a college or university. Teachers 
in Class 1 must have 120 hours of credit; teachers 
in Class 2 must have received a master’s degree 
from some teacher-training institution (obtained 
in the field in which the teacher is téaching) ; 


teachers in Class 3 must have received a master’s 
degree and completed 32 hours of additional 
credit toward a doctor’s degree; teachers in Class 
4 are those who have received a doctor’s degree. 

Under the schedule, Class 1 will begin at $100 
per month and will advance at the rate of $5 
per year until the maximum of $135 is reached; 
Class 2 will begin at $115 and will advance at 
the rate of $5 per year until the maximum of 
$150 is reached at the end of eight years; Class 
3; will begin at $125 and will advance at the rate 
of $5 until the maximum of $160 is reached; 
Class 4 will begin at $130 and will advance at 
the rate of $5 until the maximum of $165 is 
reached at the end of eight years 

Teachers now in the school system, who have 
less than 120 semester hours of credit, will remain 
on the salary which they are now receiving, until 
they present evidence of having completed 120 
semester hours 

The class to which a teacher is designated is 
determined by the transcript on file in the super- 
intendent’s office on September first of each 
year, after the new schedule is effective. 

Salary increases will be given according to the 
advancement of the teacher from a lower to a 
higher class upon the theory that a teacher is of 
more value to the district. All teachers are re- 
quired to take college work in the major subject 
in which they will teach 

New teachers to be eligible for appointment 
must give evidence of having completed 120 
semester hours of credit 

All minimum and maximum salaries are based 
on the ability of the school district to pay. 


KINGSTON ADOPTS NEW SCHEDULE 


The school board at South Kingston, R. I., has 
recently adopted a new salary schedule for the 
vear 1942, which calls for new minimum salaries 
in each of the three teaching groups and provides 
for increases of $150 per year. 

Under the schedule, teachers in the elementary 
schools will begin at a minimum of $1,000, and 


Kepeal afler me.... 
LINOLEUM STANDS UP 


demand extra durability .. . 
must be held to a minimum. Armstrong’s Linoleum meets these 
requirements—and meets them well. It never requires costly re- 
finishing; in fact, this floor needs no more than routine sweeping 
and occasional washing and waxing to keep it bright and gleaming 


ARMSTRONG ’S 
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LINOLEUM sTANDs up. Yes, in hundreds of 

schools clear across the country Armstrong's 

Linoleum is standing up, year after year, in 
) spite of heavy traffic. This is important to re- 

member when you choose a schoolroom floor. 

Here's why: 

Schools present a special floor problem. They 
extra quiet ... yet maintenance costs 


As a schoolroom flooring, Armstrong’s Linoleum offers other im- 
portant advantages, too. It’s available in a wide range of colors—it’s 
easy and economical to install. But to get the complete story on 
this modern material, write for your free, illustrated copy 
of ‘“SHow to Modernize Your Floors.’’ Address inquiry to 
the Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 1208 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





LINOLEUM 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL AND RESILIENT TILE FLOORS 


will advance at the rate of $100 a year up to a 
maximum of $1,500. Teachers in the junior high 
school will begin at a minimum of $1,100 and 
advance at the rate of $100 up to a maximum of 
$1,700. Teachers in the senior high school will 
begin at $1,200 per year and advance at the rate 
of $100 up to a maximum of $1,900. 
Principals of schools comprising four rooms 
or less will be paid up to $200 more than the 
maximum. Those having charge of more than 
four rooms will be paid up to $400 more than 
the maximum. Assistant principals will be paid 
a minimum of $2,000 and a maximum of $2,600. 
The principal of the senior high school will be 


paid a minimum of $2,600 and a maximum of 
$3,200 . 


PUTNAM RAISES SALARIES 


The school board at Putnam, Conn., has 
adopted a new salary schedule, which raises the , 
minimum salary for all teachers and readjusts the 
scale for salary increases. 

Under the schedule, the minimum for grade 
school teachers is $1,000 and the maximum 
$1,550. In the junior high school, the minimum 
is $1,000 and the maximum $1,600. In the senior 
high school, the minimum remains unchanged, 
but the maximum has been raised to $1,800. 

In readjusting the salary increases, teachers in 
the grade schools will receive increases of $100 
for the second and third years, and $50 each 
year thereafter, until the maximum is reached at 
the end of the tenth year. 

In the junior high school, increases of $100 
will be given for three years, and then $50 up to 
the maximum. In the senior high school increases 
of $100 will be given up to and including the 
sixth year, when $50 increases will be given up 
to the maximum. 





> 
¢ Alpena, Mich. The school board has voted a 
3 per cent cost-of-living bonus to all school 
employees, the bonus to be based on salaries 
for the current year. The money for the bonuses 
was obtained from savings made during 1941. 
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Muddy feet — dripping raincoats — recess in- 
doors — all contribute to the extra custodial 
efforts that April demands. 


aed 


on 
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Floors, of course, bear the brunt of this on- 
slaught, which is echoed by those whose job 
it is to care for them. Not that these guard- 
ians of cleanliness will complain—but a little 
wishful thinking is permitted them, don’t you 
think ? 


For theirs is the responsibility (and yours, 
too, Mr. Superintendent and Schoolboard 
Member) of thousands of square feet of 
floors which, if neglected or maintained with 
inferior or improper cleaners, may, in time, 
cause expensive replacement. 


* 
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The Specialized Floor Cleaner is a 





product formulated to give custodians a speed soap for their floor 
scrubbings and the taxpayers a safe cleaner for their money. SOIL- 
SOLV is officially approved for use on all types of floors and its 
economy will constitute a pleasant surprise. 
By the Makers of a Complete Line of 
CLEANERS, WAXES, SEALS and FLOOR FINISHES, DISINFECTANTS and LIQUID HAND SOAPS 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 


Dubuaue, lowe, U.S.A 


MIDLAND 


N 





financial conditions, with its financial house in 
rather good order. The cash on hand eliminates 


Fi ° the necessity of registering warrants. The school 
School inance and Taxation plant is not new, so that it will be necessary to 

maintain and improve it. If the school plant is 
SEE 


properly maintained, no new construction work 
will be necessary for many years to come 


A STUDY OF SCHOOL FINANCES IN MADISON, 


SOUTH DAKOTA TEACHERS RECEIVE “LIVING” BONUS 

Mr. F. A. Strand, superintendent of schools The teachers of the Forest Park public schools, 
at Madison, S. Dak., recently presented a report Forest Park, Ill., are to receive the benefit of 
on school finances to the taxpayers, patrons, and = an economical administration of the school sys- 
friends of the city schools. This report was in- tem. The present assessed valuation of School 
tended to be informational in character for the District No. 91 is about 50 per cent of the 
benefit of the school patrons and the general assessed valuation in 1930 which gives the dis- 
public. The report will also be of interest to trict only about half the revenue today as com- 
taxpayers since they are the property owners and pared with 1930. In order to pay the current 
pay the taxes. To simplify the understanding expenses during the school year 1930-31 the 


of the problems, practically all figures are illus- board of education issued $136,000 worth of tax 
trated by graphs and the reading matter is warrants bearing the interest rate of 6 per cent. 
reduced to a minimum. The practice of issuing tax warrants as a 


The report indicates that the Madison school method of borrowing money to pay current 
district is entering a period of unpredictable expenses continued until the end of the school 
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year 1939-40. For the past two years the schools 
have been able to function without borrowing any 
money for current expenses. The interest which 
was paid during 1930 and 1931 on $136,000 at 6 
per cent is over $8,000. While the total amount 
of interest paid annually was gradually reduced, 
this will give the reader some idea of one 
method of effecting a saving each year. 

During the same period of time the school 
system has kept progress with the more modern 
educational programs. Kindergartens were intro- 
duced and maintained; visual education was re- 
established; a complete program of physical 
education has been instituted; a remedial read- 
ing program has been organized under a special 
teacher; and instrumental music has been added. 
In 1932-33 the board of education adopted the 
policy of employing only those teachers who 
possessed a bachelor’s degree from a recognized 
institution of higher learning. Also during the 
period of time the minimum salary was increased 
from $900 per year to $1,100 per year for be- 
ginning teachers. 

Earlier during the present school year the 
superintendent of schools and the board of edu- 
cation recognized the increased cost of living, 
and in October the superintendent recommended 
to the board of education that a 10 per cent living 
bonus be granted to all teachers. The board of 
education gave careful consideration to the rec- 
ommendation of superintendent of schools and 
at its last regular meeting passed a resolution to 
grant the teachers a 10 per cent living bonus for 
the school year 1942-43 in addition to the regular 
salary schedule. 

The credit for making it possible to reward the 
teachers when most needed should go to the 
careful administration of the superintendent of 
schools and the board of education. The present 
superintendent of schools, Mr. Welborn S. Dim- 
mett, has been employed since 1930, and it has 
been during his administration with the coopera- 
tion of the board of education, the schools have 
been able to make the improvements in the most 
economical manner, 


KANSAS CITY COLLEGES MERGE 

Beginning with the school term of 1942-43 the 
Junior College and the Teachers’ College of 
Kansas City, Mo., are to be merged, bringing an 
estimated savings of $100,000 a year to the school 
district, and at the same time permitting enriched 
curriculum offerings in each of the two divisions. 

Three factors enter into the estimated savings 
of $100,000. First, by housing the two schools in 
what is now the Westport Junior High School, 
approximately $32,000 can be cut from the pres- 
ent maintenance and operating expenses. Second, 
while present plans are for each college to main- 
tain separate administration and courses, there 
can be some shifting of the teaching staffs to 
bring a net saving in instructors’ salaries of 
$33,000. The third factor is to increase the regis- 
tration fee to $75 per year on the junior-college 
level, and that the fee for the senior division be 
set at approximately the average of fees charged 
in the five teachers colleges of the state. This 
will bring an estimated increase of $32,000. 

Economy, however, is not the only gain. A 
survey shows that 80 per cent of the students 
attending Junior College will find the new loca- 
tion more convenient. Other advantages will in- 
clude the combining of two excellent libraries, 
and the reciprocal advantages of combining 
laboratory equipment and facilities. 

The present pupils of the Westport Junior High 
School will be absorbed into Westport High 
School on the freshman level, and the seventh- 
grade pupils will remain in the elementary schools. 

Both the Junior College and the Teachers’ 
College are at present located in the downtown 
district, and in buildings much older than the 
Westport Junior High School building. 

A committee consisting of Dr. Herold Hunt, 
superintendent of schools, Mr. R. V. Shores, 
assistant superintendent of schools in charge of 
instruction, Mr. J. C. Bond, president of Teach- 
ers’ College, and Mr. A. M. Swanson, president of 
Junior College will complete the details of the 
merger. 
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School Administration News 


ee 
DEMOCRACY IN SALARY SCHEDULING 


Prior to the present school term, 1941-42, 
the Mahanoy City, Pa., School District had no 
teacher salary schedule. Teachers with normal 
diplomas were receiving salaries as listed: (a) 
$1,400, (b) $1,485, (c) $1,507, (d) $1,597, 
with no apparent reason for this salary varia- 
tion, and without regard for efficiency, years 
of experience, and teacher preparation. These 
salaries were permanent and no provision had 
ever been made to reward superior work and 
advanced preparation. 

To remove unfair conditions, the superin- 
tendent of schools, Mr. H. S. Bolan, appointed 
a committee of five teachers representing the 
grades and high school to collaborate with 
him and the board of education in formulat- 
ing a salary schedule. This was possible in 
Mahanoy City because of the cooperative and 
democratic spirit of the administrators and 
the spirit of fellowship among the teachers. 

After two years of extensive study and re- 
search, which was aided by the timely sug- 
gestions and criticisms of the superintendent, 
the committee formulated a single salary 
schedule. Aiming to be objective, to recognize 
ability, experience, and preparation and ad- 
vanced study, it was decided that equal qualifi- 
cations and equal service based on efficiency 
and experience should merit equal pay re- 
gardless of sex or grade taught. This method 
has proved to be a most effective way of 
insuring efficient teaching from an efficient 
corps of teachers. The claim was made that 
it removes feelings of injustice, breaks down 
barriers between elementary and secondary 
teachers, obviates petty jealousies, but most of 
all rewards those teachers who act for the 
benefit of the children entrusted to their 
care. 

When most of the difficulties had been 
surmounted, the tentative report was sub- 
mitted to the teachers for their consideration 
and was amended wherein it seemed to be 
deficient. 

Meanwhile, through the untiring efforts of 
the superintendent, funds were made available 
to meet the expense of a salary schedule 

Through the guidance of the superintendent, 
a salary committee from the board was ap- 
pointed to meet the teachers’ committee. 
After this meeting another revision of the 
schedule was made, and the final draft was 
submitted to the board. Following the rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent, the school 
board unanimously adopted all of the rec- 
ommendations and suggestions included in the 
schedule.” 

Indeed this seems to demonstrate that far- 
reaching changes, in both policies and pro- 
cedures, can be effected in an orderly and 
peaceful fashion, where the decision to make 
the changes have been reached by democratic 
means. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS IN PERTH AMBOY 


The public school system at Perth Amboy, 
N. J., has made strides during the past decade 
toward the improvement of the physical fitness 
of the youth of the city. In order to reach its 
goal, the school department under the supervision 
of the superintendent, Dr. W. C. McGinnis, has 
set up a balanced program. Every effort is made 
to correct all possible physical defects, and par- 


1For the details of the Mahanoy Schedule see THE 
AMERICAN ScHoort Boarp Journat, Dec., 1941, p. 52 
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ticular attention is given to posture and nutrition 
cases. During the past seven years not less than 
1300 students each year have received certificates 
for teeth corrected. More than 1000 students 
have had eye conditions corrected. The rate for 
communicable diseases has been reduced to a 
point less than 1 per cent of the enrollment. 

All public school children are immunized 
against diphtheria. High school students are tested 
for tuberculosis, and all positive cases are given 
X-ray examinations once each year. 

A thorough course in health education is main- 
tained for teaching proper health habits and 
attitudes, and hygiene is a part of the daily 
program from the kindergarten through the high 
school. Personal hygiene, first aid, and home nurs- 
ing are among the subjects taught in the high 
school. 

Annually each year, several hundred students 
meet the requirement of the Red Cross local 
branch and receive first-aid certificates upon the 
completion of their course. 


HIGH AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS COOPERATE IN 
LA GRANGE 

Although the elementary schools and the high 
school in La Grange, Ill., are under separate 
boards of education every effort is made to co- 
operate in constructive planning for the students 
who pass from one system into the other. During 
the second semester the three junior high schools 
of District 102 will offer an orientation course to 
all eighth-grade pupils. This course will take up 
such units as “What is high school for?” “My 
choice of vocations,” “My community and _ its 
resources,” “What is the American way of life?” 

As an introduction to the first unit, Miss 
Dorothy Banks and Mr. Carl J. Warkow, deans 
from the Lyons Township High School which is 
located in La Grange, have been invited to speak 
to all eighth-grade students and their parents 
about the work of the high school. Since these 
meetings come just before the start of the second 
semester, staff members teaching the new course 
have an opportunity to make the most of all 
suggestions made. Later in the spring the eighth 
grade students will be invited to the high school 
to visit the various departments and hear more 
about the activities. 


NEW PROGRAM OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

The Spangler High School at Spangler, Pa., 
has recently developed and placed in operation 
a new plan for health and physical education 
The program may prove of interest to other 
schools which lack the proper gymnasium facil- 
ities but who have sufficient faculty members 
with certificates in health and physical education 

The high school, which has an attendance of 
350 to 400 students, provides four home rooms 
for girls, in charge of women teachers, and the 
same number for boys with men teachers in 
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charge. The health work is carried out in the 
middle portion of the school term when it is 
too cold to go outside. All rooms do the health 
work during the same hour twice a week. The 
home-room teacher does the work, under the 
supervision of the high school principal and the 
supervising principal. 

In the fall and spring, when the weather is 
more pleasant, the home-room groups go out- 
side for the physical education work under the 
same teachers. All groups are engaged in the 
health activities during the same hour. 

The plan has been found effective in accom- 
plishing a great deal in these subjects which are 
considered so important during the present war 
emergency. The school maintains a well-balanced 
plan, including the general phases of health and 
physical education, which is conducted at a 
very low cost. 


MILWAUKEE’S SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAM 

The idea of a long-term building program has 
been abandoned by the building committee of 
the board of school directors of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and in place thereof a two- to three-year program 
is planned. The committee is actuated not only by 
the “uncertainties of the times” but also by a 
reduction in the birth rate which was less in 
1940 than it was in 1920. During the interval 
the birth rate declined from 23.6 per 1000 popula- 
tion to 15.11 per cent. 

Owing to the enrollment changes in several 
sections of the city, additions to school buildings 
will have to be undertaken. The 1941 state legis- 
lature permits the board to levy 0.6 of one mill 
for construction purposes which will enable the 
financing of the program agreed upon. 


NEW BUILDING PROGRAM IN CORPUS 
CHRISTI, TEXAS 


The public schools of Corpus Christi, Tex., 
are engaging in a building program of $1,068,522 
to provide additional housing facilities made 
necessary by the growth in school population due 
to the location of a naval air station. 

The building program which includes six ele- 
mentary schools, a gymnasium, three additions 
to the junior high school, and classroom addi- 
tions to the senior high school, is being financed 
with an FWA grant of $905,660 and a bond issue 
of the local school district. 


4 Breckenridge, Tex. In line with the trend 
throughout the country, the school board has 
voted to refund its school bonds. The new bonds 
will bear only 3 per cent interest, as against the 
former interest of 6 per cent, which will be a 
great saving to the board on its indebtedness of 
$465 000. 

4 Brockton, Mass. A budget of $809,730 has 
been adopted for the school year 1942, which is 
a reduction of $32,333 from the estimate of 1941. 





The Roosevelt School, Carlsbad, N. M., which has been in service for 
years, is a thoroughly modern building and is splendidly suited 
to the progressive education program of the elementary 
grades. (See pages 33-38) 
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Shuffling feet, slamming doors, 
talking .. . all are typical corridor 
noises that combine to grate on nerves 
of students and teachers alike—often 
cause inattention and interfere with 
proper study. Yet such noises can be 
quickly and easily quieted at low 
cost by a J-M Sound-Control Treat- 
ment on ceiling or walls. Attractive, 
fireproof, easily cleaned, J-M Mate- 





“CORRIDOR 
CLAMOR” 


rials meet every requirement of school 
and university use. Wherever used — 
in corridors, classrooms, gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, etc.—they assure proper 
hearing conditions, reduce nerve 
strain. For complete information on 
J-M Sound-Control Methods and 
Materials, write for brochure 


AC-17A. Johns-Manville, 22 East 


40th Street, New York, N. Ts 


M JOHNS-MANVILLE © 


A COMPLETE LINE OF ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


PERMACOUSTIC ... SANACOUSTIC... TRANSITE ACOUSTICAL UNITS 
FIBRACOUSTIC ... AIRACOUSTIC SHEETS 


(Concluded from page 50) 


Adjustment to the war program This association 
places itself at the service of the nation in planning and 
in making such adjustments in educational offerings as may 
be necessary to the successful conduct of the war. The 
association advocates that educational agencies render ad- 
visory service to all young people under 20 years of age 
in school and out of school alike, in order to help them 
make decisions in reference to such patriotic services as 
continuing school preparation, work in occupations neces 
sary for defense, and enlistment in the armed forces 

New emphasis on the common gocd — School adminis- 
trators will stress the obligation to sacrifice easy ways of 
life and to achieve a genuine concern for the common 
welfare. They will seek to inspire sentiment hostile to hoard 
ing and to foster an atmosphere of self-denial and self 
discipline. They will plan to develop an understanding of 
our American neighbors favorable to hemispheric solidarity. 

Development of morale School administrators consider 
it their patriotic duty to develop a resolute morale by 
the tcacking of good citizenship. They aim to keep so 
clear in the minds of pupils and adults the fundamental 
issues of the war that understanding will kindle and 
keep alight a flaming devotion to the cause of democratic 
freedom 





Recognizing that the immediate national objective is to 
defeat our enemies and their purposes, school adminis 
trators will not allow controversial matters to distract 
them from this main objective. Without waste of time 


they will reconstruct their programs to meet emergency 


conditions 


The association urged further that the 
needs of the schools be fully met in order 
that they may render the services so strongly 
needed. Qualified personnel, equalization of 
educational opportunity, and co-ordination of 
federal aid and local efforts were pointed out 
as immediate needs. “By providing purpose- 
ful direction of the energy of young people 
the association will strive to eliminate war 
hysteria and senseless hate, thus preserving 
despite the tensions of war, those attitudes 
on which alone a stable postwar world can be 
built, and will continue to develop a real 
understanding of all peoples and the recogni- 
tion of the common brotherhood of man.” 
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Morale Building 

If Section A of the Tuesday morning general 
session was highly inspirational in its discussion 
of “Morale Building,” the addresses in Section B 
by Commander Paul Smith and Colonel B. W. 
Venable, speaking for the navy and the army 
respectively, were blunt in their support of greater 
academic efficiency, particularly for teaching 
science and mathematics. 

Possibly the high spot of the Tuesday sessions 
was an address by U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker, who urged that 
education at this time is a life and death matter: 

We shall go down unless we have education in morale 
and maintain school morale in the elementary schools, 
in the high schools, and among the adult population. 
Civilian morale in a democracy must be built upon the 
wisdom and understanding of the ordinary men and women 
and the development of this wisdom is a major contribu- 
tion of the schools and colleges. Today the schools and 
colleges are being called upon to organize civilian participa- 
tion in the educational phases of health, welfare, and 
related programs, to extend their training programs for 
workers in the war industries, to challenge the enthusiasm 
and knowledge of youth in a wide variety of needed 
school services. 

The presentation of the American Education 
Award on Tuesday evening to Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, distinguished scientist and writer of 
science texts, gave the recipient an opportunity 
to recall his own educational experiences in the 
middle west during the 1880’s with emphasis on 
some old but at present needed American virtues 
of ambition and hard work. 


Health Education 

Vitalizing the Teaching of Health in the Schools, 
particularly under wartime conditions and for 
purposes of national defense constituted an im- 
portant portion of the Wednesday program. At 
the morning session, Supt. John L. Brackin, of 
Clayton, Mo., presented the annual Yearbook, 
devoted to health in the schools. “Life in China 
and Relations of America to the Conflict in the 
Orient” provided a colorful session on Wednesday 
evening. In a parallel session a series of addresses 
outlined the specific projects which must be un- 
dertaken by the schools for organizing volunteer 
services for handling the children of migrant war 
worker families. 


The Afternoon Discussion Groups 

As in previous years, the convention discussion 
groups brought together the most practical and 
immediately usable discussions in such fields as 
health education, the adjustment of rural schools 
to present needs, school equipment and supplies, 
the school library, guidance, school finance, the 
selection of textbooks, vitalization of health edu- 
cation, forums, and safety education. Possibly the 
most heartening session, demonstrating the ability 
of the schools to adjust themselves to any even- 
tuality, was heard on Monday afternoon when 
seven superintendents and Dr. Lester K. Ade, of 
the U. S. Office of Education, explained how they 
had solved the school problems in defense boom 
cities. 

The Final Session 

The A.AS.A. has grown so enormous in size 
that its business is practically all conducted by 
the executive committee or by other small groups 
working behind the scenes. For 1942-43 the asso- 
ciation elected as president, Dr. Homer W. Ander- 
son, St. Louis, Mo.; second vice-president, Charles 
H. Lake, Cleveland, Ohio; executive committee 
member, Worth McClure, Seattle, Wash. 

Among the most delightful and valuable of the 
meetings held during the convention was the 
Saturday night session of the National Society for 
the Study of Education in which were discussed 
present-day philosophies of education. It is 
worthy of note that the panel included men of 
widely differing views, ranging from pragmatism 
and realism to Aristotelianism and Catholicism 
Even so recently as 10 years ago, it would have 
been impossible to arrange for a meeting that 
would bring together in friendly debate a prag- 
matist like W. H. Kilpatrick and an Aristotelian 
like Dean James L. Haggerty 
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School Law 


School District Taxation 

The taxable property in a dissolved school 
district’s territory annexed to an adjoining district 
is subject to taxation to pay its share of the 
adjoining districts’ pre-existing debts, in the 
absence of a statute applicable to such a situation. 
70 Okla. Annotated Statutes, § 772.— Lowden v. 
Luther, 120 Pacific reporter 2d 359, Okla. 

The statutory right of a taxpayer to inspect 
the books of a board of school directors of a 
third-class school district is not unqualified or 
free from all restrictions, but must be accepted 
and exercised at a proper time and place, and 
in such a manner as will not unduly interrupt or 
interfere with the board in the administration and 
discharge of its official duties. 24 P. S. § 276.— 
Commonwealth ex rel. Eagen v. Dunmore Bor- 
ough School Directors, 23 Atlantic reporter 2d 
468, Pa. 


School District Claims 


Where a board of education, pursuant to 
legislative authority, permitted a theater group to 
use a school building, which had been erected for 
the “governmental function” of providing in- 
struction for the children of the town, the school 
board was not liable for injuries sustained by a 
patron who fell down a flight of steps located 
adjacent to the building allegedly because of in- 
sufficient lighting at the time of the accident, in 
the absence of an allegation that the board 
operated the school auditorium for profit, since 
no “proprietary power” of the board was shown. 
N. J. S. A. 18:5-22, 18:5-30.— Kane v. Board of 
Education of Town of Montclair, Essex County, 
23 Atlantic reporter 2d 277, 20 N. J. Misc. 7 


Teachers 


Where a tenure teacher and superintendent of 
schools in an Indiana city, who had actual notice 
of the school board’s resolution fixing the date 
for consideration and determination whether his 
indefinite contract with the school should be 
terminated, failed, within 15 days allowed by 
statute, to make request for a hearing, and the 
board, in compliance with the statute, entered 
an order canceling the contract, the teacher’s 
failure to ask for a hearing within the statutory 
time was a “consent” that the board might 
decide, without a hearing, whether there was suffi 
cient ground for canceling the contract, the de 
cision of the board was final, and the Superior 
Court should not have enjoined the board from 
interfering with his performance of his duties as 
superintendent, and should not have expunged the 
record of the board’s order canceling the contract 
Burns’ Annotated Statutes § 28-4308. — Phillippe 
v. Axe, 38 Northeastern reporter 2d 341, Ind 

Under the New Jersey teachers’ tenure statutes, 
in effect when the elementary teachers vested with 
statutory tenure were dismissed in 1932 by the 
local board of education for reasons of economy 
and diminution in number of pupils, the teachers 
were not entitled, in order of seniority, to teaching 
positions which were vacated subsequent to their 
dismissal. N.J.S.A. 18:13-16 et seq., 18; 13-19.— 
Schlank v. Board of Education of Dist. of 
Hoboken, 23 Atlantic reporter 2d 404, affirming 
Downs v. Board of Education of District of 
Hoboken, 16 Atlantic reporter 2d 197, 126 
m3. tL 23 

The New Jersey laws of 1935, providing that in 
the event of a reduction of the teaching staff, due 
to a diminution in the number of pupils in the 
district, the teacher dismissed shall remain upon 
the preferred eligible list so that she shall be 
qualified whenever a vacancy shall occur with 
full recognition for the previous years of service 
which is prospective only, evidences a legislative 
intent that such preference was not implicit in the 
prior statutes. N.J.S.A. 18:13-19.—Schlank v. 
Board of Education of Dist. of Hoboken, 23 
Atlantic reporter 2d 404, affirming Downs v 
Board of Education of District of Hoboken, 16 
Atlantic reporter 2d 197, 126 N.J.L. 11. 
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Importance of 


Maintaining 
Proper Classroom 


Air Conditions... 





CHOOL Authorities today recognize that maintenance of desired 


classroom air conditions is a problem of ventilating as well as heating. 
Due to the great amount of solar and body heat in an occupied school- 
room, cooling is the problem which must be solved during 75% of the 
average school day. Controlled introduction of cooler, outdoor air is the 


answer, because most schools operate during the months when outside 


temperature is lower than that indoors. 

The exclusive ‘‘Draw-Through”’ design of 
the Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator assures 
desired air conditions with a minimum of 


overheating and drafts. With this unit, ALL air 
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admitted to the classroom is maintained at the 
desired outlet temperature. That is why the 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator is selected in 


preference to all others by School Authorities. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 









Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 





School-District Debt 


An oral contract by the school board of an 
independent school district for services of a 
school superintendent, which provided for a 
salary of $2,600 per annum, payable monthly, 
was invalid and unenforcible under a statute 
prohibiting any expenditure by such school 
boards involving an amount greater than $200, 
except in accordance with the provisions of a 
written contract. — Williamson v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of Woodward, 117 Pacific reporter 
2d 120, Okla. 

The state department of education is made by 
statute the final arbiter of the propriety of terms 
of conversion of school district bonds, and the 
court will not go behind the department’s find- 
ing in the absence of fraud. Pope’s Dig. § 11507. 
— Wall vy. Eudora Special School Dist. of Chicot 
County, 154 Southwestern reporter 2d 12, Ark. 

A school district’s building fund tax levy, sub- 
mitted to and approved by the voters for the 
purpose of creating a balance in such a fund to 
be used for the payment of the schools’ general 
operating expenses, not the erection of public 


buildings, in addition to the maximum general 
school tax authorized by the Missouri constitu- 
tion, was void as an evasion of a constitutional 
limitation. Mo. St. Ann. Constitution, art. 10, 
§ 11.— Russell v. Frank, 154 Southwestern re- 
porter 2d 63, Mo. 

Where a duty is entrusted to a board, such as 
a board of education, composed of different in- 
dividuals, the board can act officially only as 
such, in a convened session with all the members 
or a quorum thereof present, and the informal, 
separate, and individual action of a majority of 
the board, or even of its entire personnel, will 
not suffice to bind it.— Landers v. Board of 
Education of Town of Hot Springs, 116 Pacific 
reporter 2d 690, 45 N. M. 446. 

@ Dr. Harrison C. Lysetru, of Augusta, Me.. has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Portland. He succeeds 
the late W. B. Jack. 

@ Lowett A. SMALL, or Sterling, Kans., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Fort Scott. He succeeds V. 
M. Liston 


@ Epwarp T. N. Saprer has been elected superintendent 
of schools at New Bedford, Mass. 
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“This is a valuable list — useful alike to librarians, 
teachers, parents and students. It has been prepared by 
experts familiar with the books listed. It is sponsored 
by three great national organizations deeply interested 
in maintaining for America the highest possible level of 
trained and purposeful intelligence . . .” — says Willard 
E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the N.E.A. in his 
Foreword to 


A BASIC 
BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


by N.E.A. - A.L.A. - N.C.T.E. Joint Committee 


Intended not only to meet curricular needs and indi- 


vidual reading interests but to aid young people in 
understanding and meeting problems of the times, this 
new list classifies and evaluates about 1,500 “‘live, use- 
ful and interesting books” in 48 classifications from 
aeronautics to vocations. 

To help administrator or librarian make selections, an- 
notations reveal comparative qualities and possibilities 
for use as well as content. Each entry gives subject 
headings and complete buying information (author, title, 
publisher, date, price). Directory of publishers, sources 
of inexpensive materials, index. Descriptive literature 
on request. 

Published March 16. 200p. $2. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 
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Micays the Pacemaker! 


America’s pioneer 
builder of classroom seating and 
classroom furniture 


AMERICAN SEATING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branch Offices and Distributors 
in 73 Principal Cities 








The simplified, quick 
way of teaching de- 
fense language 


A PRIMER OF 
BLUEPRINT READING 


By Thomas Diamond 
Prof. of Vocational Education, University of Michigan 


Teaches the student to read blueprints in the shortest possible time. 
Actual blueprints accompanied by drills speed Victory training. 
60 cents 


The Bruce Publishing Co., 804 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Newest 
BRUNSWICK rooinc CHAIR 


This new Brunswick Chair—designed to 
meet the demand for comfortable, sub- 
stantial, medium- priced wood folding 
chair—is made of tough “Virginia oak”’ 
and finished in school furniture brown. 
It will withstand a great deal of hard 
service, and can be folded and stored in 
a minimum size space. 

Brunswick equipment is known as well 
built, strong furniture, and will give 
schools years and years of trouble-free, 
satisfactory service. 


Write for cireulars, prices, and com- 
plete information on the new folding 
chair and other Brunswick seating 
equipment. 


BRUNSWICK SEATING CORP. 
Willis O. Jones, President 
Seat 15” wide, 14%” deep LAWRENCEVILLE VIRGINIA 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts... NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


SPECIAL JOURNAL BINDER 


Save copies of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL in 
attractive green binder embossed with publication name. Holds two 
volumes — opens flat — easily handled. 


A bargain at $2.00, plus carriage 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
Dept. A4 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Millburn, N. J. 


Colonial Board Co....... Manchester, Conn 
Consolidated Paper Co Monroe, Mich. 


The Davey Company Jersey City, N. J. 


Fandango Mills. .. 
Fibreboard Products, Inc... San Francisco, Cal. 


Shryock Brothers Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 


280 MADISON AVENUE 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS COMBINE COM- 
PREHENSIVE ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


(Concluded from page 32) 


Board Members and Employees Now 
Have Insurance Coverage 


The school-board members, individually and 
collectively, and all employees are included in 
the Named Insured, and while performing the 
duties of their office now receive the broad 
protection offered under this policy. It is a 
protection long desired by the employees but 
which could not economically be purchased by 
the board of education when it was self-insured 
on its general tort liability risk. 


Other Advantages of Comprehensive 
Policy 

1. In addition to an estimated saving of $2,200 
per year, the school district now has coverage up 
to an aggregate limit of $1,000,000 per year. 
2. The coverage offered under a single insuring 
clause and limited exclusions are considerably 
broader than the protection given under the old 
policies on automobile, elevator, and boiler ex- 
plosion risks. The policy gives a certainty of 
coverage and freedom from a possible loophole 
or failure to detect some hazard. It provides for 
automatic coverage without notice to the 
company. 


DULUTH CARRIES FORWARD WAR 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


(Concluded from page 41) 

the school physicians. Thirty hours of in- 
struction constitute a course. Two-hour 
periods are held twice weekly. Successful 
completion of the course, 7% weeks of train- 
ing, qualifies the student for a first-aid certif- 
icate. 

School nurses are training girls in the senior 
high division in home nursing. The course 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 


covers six weeks. Classes of one-hour dura- 
tion are offered twice a week, a total of 12 
meetings for each course. 

Senior high school boys who are planning 
on entering aviation later, and particularly 
those boys who would be enrolling in the 
Duluth junior college CAA course have been 
provided with an air cadet program of instruc- 
tion which calls for definite units of work in 
higher mathematics, radio communication, in- 
ternal combustion engines, meteorology, and 
other phases of ground school subjects. Staff 
instructors teach these courses. The program 
covers a minimum period of 12 weeks and is 
carried on as extracurricular activity. 


THIS BUSINESS OF SCHOOL FEEDING 


(Concluded from page 45) 


formation available. Changes, as always, are 
likely — but, as usual, are not encouraging to 
the purchaser. We must all realize that this 
war cannot be prosecuted to victory without 
serious hurt to all citizens. We can do our 
part by cooperating to the fullest in all 
regulations regarding the use of food. 

Our best way of cooperating is to keep 
informed and make our plans to meet such 
situations as best we can. There’s a big job 
ahead, a job that cannot be successfully com- 
pleted without a very serious and radical de- 
rangement of our past mode of living. Let’s 
prepare to be hurt, remembering that there 
are millions of fellow citizens making even 
bigger sacrifices than we are making. 





——— = 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
@ The school board at Sedalia, Mo., recently paid tribute 
to the memory of Atten O’BANNION, president of the 
board of education, who passed away on February 17. 
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EVERYONE 
IS BUSY 


... today working out budget prob- 
lems to get the most in service from 
each dollar spent. One way for 
schools to attack this problem is to 
have all textbooks bound in Binders 
Board. Experience has proved that 
this tough, single-ply board adds 
strength and durability to book bind- 
ings, prolongs the life of books and 
increases the amount of service ob- 
tained for the money expended. In- 
clude this clause in all your book 
orders: 


“Books to be bourd in Binders 
Board made according to Com- 
mercial Standard CS-50-34,” 


@ Eart R. Stivers has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Rockaway, N. J. 

@ Josepu D. Bepte has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Keyport, N. J. 

@ JaMes FULLERTON Brown has been elected president 
of the school board at Park Ridge, N. J. 

@ Marvin Hartrtey has been elected president of the 
school board at Davisboro, Ga. 

@ Dr. D. M. Braprey has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Waycross, Ga. 

@ H. Lincotn Parne has been re-elected for an eighth 
term as president of the school board at Mansfield, Mass. 
Supt. B. L. Merritt was re-elected as clerk and pub- 
licity agent. 

@ The board of education at Palmyra, N. J., has re- 
organized with Leonarp R. Baker as president, and 
Mrs. Marian L. MAttory as vice-president. James B. 
Henson, Cart W. Lutz, and Grorce M. Rivet have 
been re-elected as members of the board. 

@ Dr. Harry A. Hart has been re-elected chairman of 
the school board at West Springfield, Mass. Mrs. Beatrice 
M. LITTLerrecp was elected secretary. 

@ The schsel board at Whiting, Ind., has reorganized 
with Cart C. Mappen as president, Pum Kravet as 
secretary, and ANDREW KOovaAcIk as treasurer. 

@ The school board at Worthington, Mass., has _ re- 
organized with Frep Sears as president, and ArtHur G. 
CAPEN as secretary. 

@ The school board at Greenhills, Ky., has elected 
Frank H. Scuuttz as president, and RicHARD FisHer 
as vice-president. 

@ The school board at Columbia, Mo., has elected C. 
Moss Epwarps as president, Dr. Hucn STEPHENSON as 
vice-president, J. R. Hatt as secretary, and B. C. Hunt 
as treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
WILL MEET 

The California Public School Business Officials will hold 
their fifteenth annual meeting in the Hotel Del Coronado, 
at Coronado, April 15-18. The theme of the convention 
will be “The War and the Schools,” touching upon such 
problems as purchasing, building construction, operation 
and maintenance of plant, insurance, and transportation. 
A fine program has been arranged and a number of 
outstanding authorities in the various fields of business 
administration will appear on the program. Information 
concerning the meeting and the speakers can be obtained 

from Mr. Al P. Mattier, president, Compton, Calif. 
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BANISH 


5 LESSONS / 





Is your blackboard haunted by ghostly 
gray lines that obscure today’s les- 
sons? Banish these dangerous ghosts! 
Keep your blackboards clean and 
black to protect your pupils’ eyesight, 
have higher visibility, preserve black- 
board surfaces. Do it simply, easily, 
by this modern *Hygieia Method of 
Chalkboard Maintenance. 


USE Hygieia Chalk- 
board Cleaners to thor- 
oughly clean your 
boards. For class-time 
erasures, its cellular 
latex surface is fast and 
effective. For end-of- 
the-day cleaning, its lambskin surface re- 
moves all chalk traces, leaves boards clean 


and black. 





USE Hygieia Dustless 
Chalk for a highly leg- 
ible mark that erases 
easily and cleanly, that 
will not scratch or mar 
chalkboard surfaces. 
Actually, it helps clean 
the board. ' 


WRITE DEPT. A-2 TODAY for the 
NEW BLACKBOARD BULLETIN 
with its information on proper blackboard 
maintenance! 








x 
SAVE PAPER —/mportant for 
Defense Production! 
USE YOUR BLACKBOARDS— 
the most Effective and Efficient 
means of Classroom Instruction! 





* 


For QUALITY and PURITY 


Look for both these Insignia 
on the Products You Buy! 


ipa aise ASSURANCE 

OF QUALITY 

x Look for this Old Faithful 
trademark. It is the emblem 





of unfailing quality. 
CERTIFIED 


FOR PURITY = Pe svras 9 


Leok for this Certified Seal. p 
It is on the complete line of 
Old Faithful Grade A Color 
Materials. 









"Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. 
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HO-HO-KUS SELECTS A PRINCIPAL 
Robert E. Beers’ 


Faced with the necessity of selecting a new 
principal for its public school system which 
has a pupil population of more than 300, the 
board of education of Hohokus Borough, N. J., 
in August of last year decided to devote 
time and effort to obtain an individual who 
in their opinion would be best qualified to 
assume the duties of that educational key 
man. Of the pupils of the community, about 
250, with 11 teachers, are housed in the local 
school building. This school was built in 1936 
and is known throughout the state for its 
beauty and completeness of equipment. The 
high school students attend high school in a 
neighboring community. 

The procedure adopted by the Hohokus 
board was marked by thoroughness at every 
step. Fifty-seven applications were received, 
and personal interviews were conducted with 
27 of the applicants who were chosen for 
conference on the basis of data on the stand- 
ard school application blank, photograph, 
and teacher college résumés of the candidates. 


Interviewing the Candidates 


Twelve applicants were called to be inter- 
viewed in an evening. Their names were entered 
on a chart by one of the trustees to make certain 
that all of the candidates would see all five 
members. Each board member occupied a sepa- 
rate room in the school for interviewing, and 
with the candidate’s complete data before him, 
proceeded with certain questions considered to 
be most pertinent. In general the interviewers 
tried to find answers to the following questions: 

1. What is the childhood background of the 
applicant in respect to size and economic status 
of the family? 

2. Was the applicant compelled to work his way 
totally, or partially, through school? 

3. Has he any children, if married? 

4. What is the candidate’s philosophy of edu- 
cation? 

5. What is his 
school problems? 

6. What is his conception of the purpose of 
education ? 

7. Why did he enter the teaching profession? 

8. Why does the candidate believe he can 
do a creditable job in Hohokus? 

Naturally, considerable attention was given to 
the recommendations covering the candidate’s 
work in his last position, his preparation for 
teaching, and his progress in postgraduate work. 
The candidate’s personality, of course, was con- 
sidered an important factor, and his ability to 
answer a question concisely was looked upon 
as one indication of his general efficiency. 

This process of interviewing continued until 


solution for certain common 


Supervisor of Public Relations, Board of Education, 


Hohokus, N. 8 
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27 applicants had been received. Having taken 
sufficient notes and having studied the records 
of the candidates, each member, without con- 
sultation with any other member, drew up a list 
containing the names of the six candidates whom 
he had rated highest arranged in the order of 
preference and submitted this list at the following 
informal election of the board. These lists were 
then tabulated by awarding six points to each 
candidate for every first place rating received on 
each of the five reports. Similarly, second-place 
selections were scored at five points, third at four, 
fourth at three, etc. 

The four individuals rated highest in this 
manner were invited to come to another informal 
meeting at which they appeared individually be- 
fore the board as a whole. After these group 
interviews were completed, board members re- 
ported on individual investigations of the four 
men, one having been assigned previously to each 
member. The method of investigation included 
discussions, with references supplied by the 
applicant in and about his home town and an 
attempt was made to obtain the public’s opinion 
of the man in general. 


Some Important Considerations 


In making their observations the members 
adopted different tactics but the following points 
were stressed by all: 

1. What did the average person, with one or 
two children in school, such as the owner of a 
restaurant, think of the candidate as a principal, 
assuming that this was his present post? 

2. Had he improved the standards of the 
school while in his present position? (One mem- 
ber here reported a large increase in the number 
of honor students going to high school from his 
candidate’s school.) 

3. Had the candidate improved school-com- 
munity relations, and was he a respected mem- 
ber of the community? 

4. Where references were given to other school 
people, they were carefully checked. 

One board member, while making contacts in 
a small town, obtained an insight into the 
satisfactions that can accrue to a real teacher when 
he was told by the proprietor of the local “brass 
rail” how their principal had overcome a very 
disagreeable political situation in that town and 
so gained respect of his school and community 
that both combined in a determined revolt when 
his job was threatened. 

After the results of the investigation had been 
discussed, ballots were cast which resulted in 
three votes for one man and two for another, the 
other two receiving no votes. The respective 
qualifications of these two individuals were then 
carefully considered and one was unanimously 
selected for the position. 

In this way each school trustee was able to 
question individually each applicant along the 
line of his greatest particular interests. Further 
than that, every person applying was able to 
meet all of the trustees privately and _ thus 
decide better if he really wanted to work with 
such a board as a whole. The absolute fairness 
with which the two finalists were arrived at has 
also been pointed out. 





The Hohokus, N. J., Grade School Building. 
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AGENDA SHEETS FOR BOARD MEMBERS 
(Concluded from page 24) 
classification for the preceding calendar 
month; the total expenditures to date in 
each classification for the school year; 
and the balances in each classification at 

the beginning of the current month. 

In order to give some concrete idea of the 
manner in which these agenda sheets are 
constructed, excerpts from agenda sheets 
are reproduced which have been selected 
at random from the writer’s current year 
file to show organization and to illustrate 
content. 

Not only do agenda sheets of this type 
conserve time at board meetings, but they 
serve to make it possible for the chairman 
of the board to conduct meetings in an 
orderly and efficient manner. There is a 
carefully prepared agenda to follow, item 
by item. First things come first, and details 
are taken up in the order of their impor- 
tance. Few things are overlooked this way. 
Frequently board members send in items 
which they wish to have included in the 
sheets. It is easy to “follow through” after 
the meeting on actions taken by the board 
because the entire record is in writing. 
Even new items brought up at the meeting 
without prior notice are listed at the meet- 
ing with appropriate comments in blank 
spaces provided at the end of the section, 
“Ttems to Be Discussed.” 

Agenda sheets are easily filed, month 
by month, and they can be referred to with 
confidence at any time for trustworthy 
information about board deliberations and 
actions. Some board members keep personal 
files of their copies. It has been found that 
board members only in rare instances forget 
to bring their current copies with them to 
regular meetings. They invariably approve 
of agenda sheets because, using them, they 
know they can anticipate meetings con- 
ducted with system and dispatch. 


WHAT SHOULD SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
KNOW ABOUT SCHOOL FINANCE? 


(Concluded from page 28) 


Conclusion 

There are two main phases of educa- 
tional finance which school directors should 
understand. Local financial administration, 
headed by the superintendent of schools, 
involves problems of local taxation, budget 
building, and the expenditure program. 
State school finance involves the assump- 
tion by the state government of its proper 
share of the burden of school costs, by 
distributing to local districts in accordance 
with a carefully worked-out index of need 
funds raised through the superior taxing 
powers of the state. The national average 
for state support is 30 per cent. Colorado’s, 
at last report, was less than 1 per cent. 
The critical question is how long school 
directors and their constituents will stand 
by and permit the children of the state and 
the owners of real property to suffer under 


a completely outmoded form of school 
support. 
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° Professional Directory ° 


F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


Architects 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
Lincoln Bldg. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


408 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 





Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen 
ARCHITECTS 


Complete Building Service 


Specializing in Schools and Public Buildings 


Winona, Minnesota La Crosse, Wisconsin 





Christensen and Christensen 
Architects 
104 Thomas Building 


Dallas Texas 








FREDERICK A. ELSASSER 
Architect 


1000 Stuyvesant Ave., Union, N. J. 





A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1L.A C. F. Eschweiler, A.LA 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr., A.1.A T. L. Eschweiler, A.1. A. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 

State Central Savings Bank 

Building, 6th and Main 


109 N, 8th Street 


Joseph C. Goddeyne, A.B., B.S.A.E. 


ARCHITECT 


Bay City Bank Building 
Bay City, Michigan 


Architectural Engineering — Mechanical Services. 


‘NOT A DISSATISFIED CLIENT’ 


WARREN S.HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 


Specializing in School and 
College Buildings. 


2200 Olds Tower Lansing, Michigan 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


Architect for Rockford Board of Educa- 
tion 1921-1940 


Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 


Rockford, Illinois 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. I. A. 


Wm. R. McCoy, A.LA D. Clarence Wilson 


McCOY & WILSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Modern School Buildings 
Specialty 
Rooms 313-314-315 First Nat. Bank Bidg. 
MT. VERNON ILLINOIS 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 
ARCHITECTS 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, ll. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, 


SCHAEFFER & HOOTON 


Architect & Designer 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





ROBERT STANTON, A.LA., and 
THOMAS B. MULVIN 


ARCHITECTS 


Experienced in inexpensive school design 
Familiar with all Defense Public Works 


requirements. 


HOTEL DEL MONTE DEL MONTE, CALIF. 
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School Buyers News 


New Victor Film Directory 


The eighth edition of the Victor Directory of 
16mm. Film Sources has won instant approval 
among educators and school people. Its popularity 
has been attributed to its completeness, its in- 
clusion of both silent and sound pictures, and its 
use in the military forces as well as in civilian 
defense. 

Among the subjects especially treated are 
A Recommended Classroom Procedure for Using 
Films, Why This Is the Time to Begin a Well- 
Defined Audio-Visual Program, The Sound Pic- 
ture, and Making Your Own Movies. 

The booklet offers an easy method of locating 
the sources of a film in any subject. A copy of 
the booklet can be obtained at the price of 50 
cents, by writing to the Victor Animatograph 
Corp., at Davenport, Iowa. 


A New Darkening Shade 


The new Pakfold portable, black, darkening 
shade, available for any size window, is ideal for 
all darkening purposes, visual education, labora- 
tories, science rooms, blackouts, in fact wherever 
desirable to shut the light in or out. 

The Pakfold can be used in “dual” or “alter- 
nate” shading and makes simple the darkening of 





New Draper Blackout Shades. 


windows for blackouts or any regular school 
needs. The Pakfold is made of durable cloth best 
suited to the purpose. 

Literature may be obtained by writing Luther 
O. Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, Ind. 


Fence Facts 


This is the title of a 16-page booklet, published 
by the Page Fence Assn., showing the possibilities 
that may be achieved by the proper use of 
fencing for the protection of property at its 
boundaries. 

The various chain-link styles and wrought-iron 
styles, and their adaptability to various problems, 
are graphically illustrated by reproductions of 
photographs of the various types in actual in- 
stallations. 

The chain-link style fence illustrates boundary 
limits for school yards and playgrounds. “School 
children ‘stay put’ and play safely behind Page 
Fence.” 

Copies of the booklet may be had by addressing 
Page Fence Assn., Monessen, Pa., or Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


A Screen Shade for Schoolrooms 


A screen shade that permits pictures in school- 
rooms that cannot be completely darkened is 
announced by Central Education Association, 
Green Bay, Wis. It is lightweight and folds away 
into a storage container when not in use. Black 
in color, it absorbs reflected light; made of cor- 
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rugated board, so that the complete shipping 
weight including the storage container is only 10 
lb. The 21-in. wings can be expanded and con- 





New Screen Shade for Classroom 
Projection. 


tracted, depending upon the light interference 
and the size of the audience. It accommodates 
any table model screen up to 30 by 40 in. Stu- 
dents can see to take notes while the picture is 
in progress, because the window shades are not 
drawn. A patent was issued by the U. S. Patent 
Office, February 10, covering this new screen 
shade. 
New Music Service for Schools 

The RCA Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. J., 
through its educational department, has an- 
nounced a new monthly service feature listing 
all the latest Victor record releases, which have 
been planned as an aid to music educators 
throughout the country. 

The new service is in the form of a record 
folder, listing each new Victor record of interest 
to schools, together with a brief description of 
the musical composition, its author, and the 
recording artists. Teachers will find the booklet 
a reliable source of information for providing 
students with an adequate background in prepara- 
tion for the actual study of music in the schools. 

Teachers and supervisors of music may obtain 
this free information each month by sending 
their names and addresses to the educational 
department, RCA Manufacturing Co., Camden, 
N. J. 

A Letter Forming Tool 

The American Type Founders Co. has recently 
developed a unique type of typographical device 
for the construction of letters, figures, ornaments, 
and other typographical devices. 


AG A 


Alpha Letter Forming Blocks. 


The Alpha-blox consists of a variety of straight 
sections, curves, L’s and T’s, which permit the 
construction of an unlimited variety of letters 
and ornaments surrounding letters. The Alpha- 
blox are furnished in two styles, linear and 
reverse, which may be used interchangeably, or 
for two-color work. Both styles are cast in three 
even-pica sizes: 12, 24, and 36 point. 

Descriptive circulars are available from Ameri- 
can Type Founders Co., Elizabeth, N. J 


Death of George L. Buck 

Silver Burdett & Co., New York, N. Y., have 
announced the death of their president and treas- 
urer, Mr. George L. Buck, on February 5, in 
Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Buck, who was associated with the firm 
for 39 years, entered the employ of the company 
in 1903, and served in various capacities previous 
to his election as president in April, 1928. He 
also acted as secretary of the National Textbook 
Publishers’ Council. Mr. Buck was a graduate of 
Colgate University, in the class of 1901. 


Mr. Rice Heads Ginn & Company 
Ginn & Co., book publishers, Boston, Mass., 
have announced the election of Mr. Frederick 
A. Rice as president. Mr. E. K. Robinson was 
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re-elected treasurer, and Mr. E. N. Stevens was 
named clerk and secretary. 

Mr. Rice, the new president, succeeds Mr. 
Henry H. Hilton, who in his 52 years with the 
organization, played a leading part in the busi- 
ness affairs of the firm. 

Mr. Rice is a graduate of Cornell University 
in the class of 1908, and held a Fellowship in 
American History, presented in 1908. He joined 
the staff of Ginn & Co. in 1912. 


SHATTERPROOFING SCHOOL WINDOWS IN 
BOMBING RAIDS 

Recent tests in the United States, supplement- 
ing experiments carried on in England last year, 
have established satisfactory methods of treating 
window glass to prevent dangerous shattering 
and splintering during bombing raids. 

The experience of London subjected to air 
raids showed that more than 75 per cent of in- 
jury to persons was due not to the bombs 
directly, but to flying glass and other fragments, 
with glass splinters responsible for more injuries 
than any other cause. 

American experiments were carried on by Ara- 
bol Mig. Co., New York City, makers of in- 
dustrial and other adhesives under the direction 
of chemist William Lee. The tests revealed that 
efficient protection could be obtained by pasting 
cheesecloth or netting to the inside of the window 
glass, or by coating both sides of the glass with 
heavy rubber adhesive. The method of cross-tap- 
ing windows used in London at the beginning of 
the war, was found to be relatively ineffective 
since protection depends upon the amount of glass 
surface covered regardless of the pattern. The 
tests revealed that some tape patterns might prove 
more dangerous than unprotected windows by 
causing long and narrow splinters of glass. 

A heavy, rubber-base adhesive, Mr. Lee said, 
“has proved its effectiveness both in experiment 
and in actual bombing. The shortage of rubber, 
however, plus the comparative high cost of good 
rubber adhesive even in normal times, led us to 
seek another method which would combine the 
same advantages yet not be subject to priority 
or shortages, and not too difficult to apply at 
home. We found our answer in net backing, 
combined with a certain type of paste widely used 
in many industries for many years.” 

“Not all types of glue or paste,” he added, “are 
applicable to shatterproofing. Adhesives easily 
crystallized or affected by temperature and humid- 
ity are unreliable. Since the force of the explosion 
is absorbed by the backing of net or cheesecloth, 
the elasticity of the paste and the strength with 
which it holds glass splinters to the backing, is 
the real measure of protection.” 

The successful adhesive is available under the 
name of Arabol Shatterproof Paste. It is recom- 
mended with a net backing, or with a backing 
of black opaque cloth for blackout and shatter- 
proofing. It is easily applied and easily removed. 
Equally effective are old curtains, bed sheeting, 
muslin, or similar materials usually around the 
house. In areas where raids threaten, it is ad- 
visable to keep the material and the paste handy. 
The paste itself is translucent, allowing a pleasant, 
diffused daylight to come through, and avoiding 
the unpleasant effect of blacked-out rooms during 
the dav. The raw materials are not subject to 
priority and are readily available 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of February, 1942, school- 
bond sales were reported, in the amount of 
$1,708,300, at an average interest rate of 2.51 
per cent. Short-term paper in anticipation of tax 
receipts were sold, in the amount of $757,068. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of February Dodge reported 
contracts were let in 37 Eastern states, for 214 
educational buildings, to cost $9,383,000. 

In 11 states west of the Rockies, contracts 
were let for 19 buildings, to cost $1,611,251. 
Additional projects in the number of 29 were 
reported in preliminary stages, to cost $2,606,138. 
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Personal News 
mee ge Ese 


@ Ratpo H. WATERHOUSE, superintendent of schools at 
Akron, Ohio, died on March 15, after a short illness. He 
was a graduate of Ohio State University, and held the 
degrees of B.S. and A.M., given by that institution. He 
was elected superintendent of the city schools in 1934, after 
serving for nine years as assistant superintendent. 

eT. H. Harris, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Louisiana for more than 30 years, died in a 
hospital, on February 24. He was a graduate of Lisbon 
Academy, and attended the Louisiana State Normal School 
at Natchitoches. Mr. Harris was appointed state super- 
intendent in 1908, a position which he filled for 32 years. 

e@ Supt. E. A. T. Hapcoop, of Mount Morris, N. Y., 
has been re-elected for his eighth consecutive year. During 
Superintendent Hapgood’s period of service, many con- 
structive features have been introduced in the local school 
system, including an enriched school program, industrial- 
arts courses for boys and girls, club and student activity 
periods, and an improved program for custodial care and 
maintenance of school property. 

@ CHARLES B. WALDEN, formerly supervisor of the grade 
schools at Merrill, Wis., has been elected superintendent of 
schools, fo succeed George F. Brooks. Mr. Walden is a 
graduate of La Crosse Teachers’ College and the University 
of Wisconsin, and holds a bachelor of education degree, 
and a master’s degree. 

@ The school board at Bridgewater, Mass., has been 
reorganized with JoHn F,. Sweeney as president, H. F. 
WHEELER as vice-president, and Frep P. TuRNER as 
secretary. 

@ RicHarp Murpnuy, oldest member of the board of 
education in St. Louis, Mo., died in a local hospital on 
March 3, following a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Murphy 
had been a member of the board for 28 years, having 
been first elected in 1913. He served as president in 
1917-18 and in 1931-32. 

@ The school board at Bowling Green, Ky., has re- 
organized with the election of J. G. DeNHARDT as presi- 
dent, and W. W. WrLtiamMs as secretary 
@ The school board at Williamsburg, Mass., has reorgan- 
ized with W. G. Loomis as president, and Warren E. 
McAvoy as secretary. 

@ The school board at Cranbury, N. J., has reorganized 
with SPENCER PERRINE as president, and Norman H 
WRIGHT as vice-president. 

@ Supt. Louis H. C. Lauxuur, of Mayville, Ky., has 
been re-elected for a one-year term 
@ CrarENcE Monr, formerly principal of the high school 
at Clarksville, Mich., has been elected superintendent of 
schools, to succeed Buell Grice 
@ Atrrep CaAmppett, of Hadley, Mich., has accepted 
the superintendency at Perry 
@ Supt. Jonas Sawpon, of Grand Ledge, Mich., has 
been re-elected for another four-year term. 

@ Lioyp Uecker, of Hudson, S. Dak., has taken over 
the superintendency at Lennox 
@M. W. Myers has been elected superintendent of 
the grade schools at Farmersville, Ill 
@ Dr. Waiter S. NEwMAN has been appointed Assistant 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Virginia. 
Dr. Newman was formerly supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation in the state department. 

@ L. R. Hucues has been elected president of the school 
board at Franklin, Ky., to succeed Mont Breedlove. 

@S. P. Mrnter, a member of the school board at Tustin, 
Mich., died at his home on March 5. He had been a 
member of the board for 23 years. 

@ Frank B. Mitts has been elected business manager 
for the board of education at Euclid, Ohio. His duties will 
include the management of the school buildings, the pur- 
chase of supplies and equipment, and the supervision of the 
custodial and maintenance staffs. 

@ Harvey Dunn has been elected president of the school 
board at Tenafly, N. J., to succeed J. Spencer Smith. 

@ The school board at Orange, Mass., has elected Epwin 
E. WARNER as president, and John P. Rieg as secretary. 
@ The school board at Dighton, Mass., has elected H. 
Jupson ROBINSON as president. 

@ Ropert T. JouNnston, president of the high school 
board at Pontiac, Ill., died at his home on March 4. Mr. 
Johnston was elected to the board in 1918, and had served 
as president since 1935 
@ Huco Wurpack, a former member of the board of 
education at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed to the 
board to fill the unexpired term of Richard Murphy, who 
died recently. He will serve until the next school election 
in 1943 
@ CLaRENDON R. SpENceER, superintendent of schools at 
Ridgeway, S. C., died at his home on February 14. 

@ Supt. H. N. Hanson, of New York Mills, Minn., 
has been re-elected for the next school year. 

@ Supt. H. G. Ricuarpson, of Ewen, Mich., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

@W. L. Vian has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Brighton, Colo. 
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@ Miss Frances G. McKIN ay has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Conway, lowa. 

@ Supt. R. O. Sroops, of Jacksonville, Ill., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

@ Supt. BenjJAMIN KLacer, of Bay City, Mich., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. W. R. Supman, of Oakland, Neb., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

@ Paut S. CuristmMan, Supervising Principal of Schools 
at Schuylkill Haven, Pa., has been presented with an 
honorary life membership in the State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

@ Joun F. Fox, supervising principal of the Bridgewater 
township schools at Raritan, N. J., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at East Hartford, Conn. He 
succeeds P. A. Barnes. 

@ W. M. Ostenserc, formerly dean of the Junior Col- 
lege at Coffeyville, Kans., has been elected superintendent 
of schools, to succeed Dr. Kenneth McFarland. Dr 
McFartanp will succeed A. J. Stout at Topeka, on July 1. 

@ Evserton H. Parkinson, of Farmington, N. H., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Derry. He will 
fill out the balance of the term of Edward I. Erickson. 


@ Supt. W. Francis Enciisu, of Fulton, Mo., has 
been re-elected for another year. 

@ Supt. J. S. Brown, of Ludlow, Ky., has been re- 
elected for his ninth consecutive term, to begin July 1. 
@ GLENN R. Dennis has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Sulphur Springs, Ohio. 

@M. W. Brown, of Eureka, Ill., has resigned and 
accepted the superintendency at Glenn Ridge, N. J. He 
will take over his new duties in September. 

@ Supt. Jay E. Hotmes, of Spring Lake, Mich., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term. 

@ Dre. Leonarp B. Wueat, of Dearborn, Mich., has 
accepted the superintendency of the Joliet High School at 
Joliet, Ill. He succeeds Mayor C,. L. Jorpan, who has 
entered the military -service. 

@ Supr. Eart H. Hanson, of Rock Island, Ill., has 
been given a continuing contract, beginning with July 1. 
The new contract will be continuous until he reaches the 
age of 65. 

@ Supt. W. R. Wuirzet, of Cherryvale, Kans., has 
been re-elected for a third year. 

@ Supt. J. F. Hucues, of El Dorado, Kans., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term. 
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